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FARINELLI. 

Farinelli, the celebrated singer, whom Italy almost idolized at a 
period which gave bir: to a legion of great musicians, was in Eng- 
land when he received from Elizabeth Farnese, Queen of Spain, 
and wife of Philip V., an invitation to repair to Madrid. It 


- was not an easy matter to escape from the testimonies of English ad- 


miration; never had artist enjoyed in London areputation equal to 
his. Ata soiree in St. James’s Palace he had sung before the King, 
aécompanied by the Princess Royal, who became afterwards Prin- 
cess of Orange, and had had the honor, very rare in those days, to 
be felicitated by the sovereign. The Prince of Wales, after a con- 
cert given in his apartments, presented to the artist a snuff box sct 
in brilliants, and containing a considerable sum ; this example 
had been imitated by crowds of the nobility, and Farinelli was over- 
whelmed with magnificent presents. He hesitated for some time to 
quit a country where he passed his days so agreeably, but he had 
pledged himself to return to Italy, and as a royal invitation could 
not, with decorum, be resisted, he determined, at last, on setting out 
for Spain. 

Farinelli, who had never been in Paris, sojourned there several 


months. Though the French at that period were profoundly igno- | 


rant of good music and the art of singing, he met with enthusiastic 
success. Louis XV. heard him in the Queen’s apartments, applau- 
ded him with a warmth which surprised the whole court, and sent 
him his portrait, enriched with diamonds, and a purse containing 
500 Louis d’or,—an extraordinary mark of esteem fgom a prince who 
was known to have little taste for Music in generafpand least of all 
for that of the Italian school. 

After having extricated himself from Parisian seductions with al- 
most as much difficulty as from those of London, Farinelli crossed 
the Pyrenees. His journey was signalized by one of those adven- 
tures so common at that period in Spain, and which have become 
scarcely less so at the present. After a long day’s march, at a little 
distance from the inn he was to sleep at, our singer was awakened 
from a profound doze by the sudden halt of the mules. The car- 
riage was surrounded by a dozen scoundrels in rags, armed with car- 


abines, who intimated to him in a tone which brooked no reply, the | 


order to alight instantly. ‘Temerity is no indispensible attribute of a 
great singer, so Farine'liobeyed, and was seated at some little dis- 
tance looking on the carriage, which was minutely searched. He 
travelled not only with a considerable amount of gold, but also with 
a number of the presents with which he had been rewarded by the 
courtiers of Versailles. This circumstance was favourable to him, 


for the Banditti on regarding these splendid offerings were desirous | 
of knowing whom they had the honour of rubbing, and when they | 
learnt that they were in presence of the renowned artist, their chief, | 


who piqued himself on being a connoisseur in music, requested Fari- 
nelli to sing a grand air. This he did, and though at first he was so 
overpowered by emotion that he could scarcely pitch his voice, yet 


at last necessity gave him force, and accidentally recollecting a pa. | 


thetic air, he delivered it with so much sweetness and pathos, that 
the brigands moved to tears, kissed his hands one aftcr the other, and 


thanked him with effusion. ‘The idea of plundering such a gifted | 
mortal was discarded at once, as unworthy of them, and retaming | 


only a small sum in order not entirely to lose their time, the musical 
gang conducted him back to his carriage with many excuses for the 
inconvenience to which he had been subjected ; thus was the adven- 
ture of Ariosto renewed. The remainder of the route offered no 
farther obstacle, and Farinelli arrived at Madrid. 


Farinelli had resolved on making but a short absence, and projec. 
ted returning to London, where he had entered into engagements 
with the administration of the Opera-house; but destiny decided 
otherwise, and the country which he had merely intended to visit re- 
tained him upwards of four.and-twenty years. Philip V. had been 


| 


end of the first air he melted into tears; and after the second, thy 
great vocalist was, by his command introduced, and after bestowin, 
a thousand eulogiums on him, he called for a third morceau, |; 
which Farinelli called up all the magic of his talent. What {),. 
Queen anticipated happened. ‘The King's melancholy, which noth. 
ing before could assuage, gave way to the influence of the physica! 
powerof music. Left alone with the artist, to whom he was indebt. 
ed for one of the greatest delights he had ever experienced, the King 
of Spain enjoined him to name aby favour he might like best, ang 
promised not to refuse it. Farinelli proved himself a wary politician, 
and assured his Majesty he should consider himself abundantly re. 
compensed if his sovereign would make some efforts and endca. 
vor to rouse himself from that state of dejection into which he 
| had fallen, and seek occupation in attending to the affairs of the king 
dom. What neither the Queen, nor the ministers, nor the physician. 
could effect was accorded to a singer! Philip resolved on surmount. 
ing his malady, sent for his barber, which he had not done for months 
before, and attended the meetings of his council}. 

The Queen, appreliensive that at the departure of Farinelli +) 
King might relapse into his former melaneholy, succeeded in fixing 
him at Madrid for the life of the monareh, with the condition that 
his talent should be reserved exclusively for the august patient. He 
was awarded 50,000 francs annually. 

When Philip, assailed by the combined forces of England, France 
and Holland, was obliged to banish his Minister, the famous Albero. 
ni, in Italy, before being able to sign the peace, never favorite enjoy 
ed more credit than Farinelli. During the ten years that he was in 
the service of Philip V., that is, until his death, he sung every eve 


ning four morceaux, which never lost their power of exciting to the 
highest degree their august hearer. This was the more extraordina 
ry from the circumstance ef the programme remaining invariably t): 
, same. Oftentimes did the artist, to whom these four morceaux had 
become odious, implore permission to vary his repertory, but in vain, 
| for Philip would sooner have made him a present of one of his prov. 


inces than consent. Two of the airs of the programme were fron 


third, 2 minuet, on which the artist had made variations a l’impror::- 
te. It is calculated that during Farinelli’s ten years’ functions |.- 
sung each of these airs about 3600 times. 

Farinelli never requested anything for himself, though he migiit 
| have obtained anything when his talents held the King under the em 
pire of a sort of fascination. 

Ferdinand VI., son and successor of Philip V., had, like his father 
a tendency to melancholy. He resisted for some time having reconrse 
to the same musical enchantment which had so powerfully acted on 
| his predecessor, but the voice of Furinelli produced almost a similer 
_ effect, though this time he was allowed to vary his airs according to 
| his own taste. By his counsels Ferdinand VI., built in his palace of 
Buen Retiro, a magnificent theatre, to which the most skilful singers 
| of Italy were invited. No expense was spared to render the repre 

sentations sumptuous. Farinelli was the director ; he never app esr 
ed on the stage, but he managed the company. 

Farinelli was oftentimes entrusted under Ferdinand with diplomat 
ic negotiations—it was reported he was made a Spanish minister, but 
he dreaded too much the fierce and jealous nobility with whom he 
was constantly in contact. The only public honor he attained was 
when Ferdinand was first restored to reason. The Queen, after hav- 
ing obtained permission from the monarch, with her own hands inves- 
ted him with the cross of Calatrava. 

Farinclli was desirous of terminating his days in Spain, but destiny 
decided it otherwise. Charles 11], on ascending the throne, aimed at 
a nearer alliance with France. This policy being opposed to that of 
| his predecessor, he gave orders that Farinelli should quit the king- 

dom, but that his appointments should be regularly transmitted to 
him. Farinelli retired to Bologna, and remained there until his death, 
surrounded with the portraits of the sovereigns who had so long hon- 


| 
** Hasse’—* Pallido il Sol,” and “ Per questo dolee amplesso”—th 


| ored him with their confidence. 


Rubini and Farinelli may be compared in more than one point. 
The one was considered the first singer in Europe of his age ; the 


| other enjoys the title of ‘ Prince of Tenors,” which even his rivals 


long subject to fits of despondency, which absorbed all his faculties. | aceord him. If Farinelli has had the honor of singing in the King 


Under the influence of one of these he had abdicated in favor of his | of En 


son Louis. Obliged, by the death of that Prince, to re-assume the 
reins of government, he was stilla prey to the bitterest affliction. 


He passed whole months in bed, believing every instant his end was | 


approaching, although he was suffering by no physical infirmity. 
State affairs of the greatest magnitude lay deferred in consequence 
of this mental alienation of the sovereign. The Queen, endowed 
with a strong understanding and anxious to re-establish the mon. 
arch’s health, as soon as Farinelli's celebrity had reached Madrid, 
fancied she could render him subservient to her views. 

Philip V., disgusted with everything else, still remained sensible 
to the impressions of music. The Queen, without proposing to call 
in Farinelli, arranged a chamber for a concert adjoining that which 
his Majesty inhabited, and desired the artist to prelude with some 
airs of a soft and tender description. The voice of Farinelli pos- 
sessed an irresistible charm. Scarcely had Philip heard the first ac. 


cents, when he struggled in vain to conceal his emotion. At the 


giand’s palace, accompanied by the Princess of Orange, has 
not Rubini also been often admitted to take a part in the concerts of 
Queen Victoria and her illustrious husband ? Has he not received 
as many presents and marks of distinetion as the favorite of Philip 
V.?  Farinelli, however, was a quasi minister—does Rubini aspire 
to this dignity likewise? After having been the arbitrator of the 
destinies of the first theatres in the world—after having been chief 
of the universal vocal monarchy, is he likely to become, like the 
minister.chanteur of Philip V., and Ferdinand VL, the negotiator of 
the political interests of the Peninsula ? This does not appear prob- 
able. He hasan equally noble part to play. Let him sing often in 
the presence of the members of Government in Madrid; and after 
having heard the soothing melodies of Bellini, whose accents, full of 
tenderness, find an echo in every bosom where the sensitive fibre is 
not completely inert, these political chiefs will understand that the 
sanguinary executions of which Spain has just been the theatre, are 
unworthy of a civilized people. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 


TOM STAPLETON. 


EDITED BY JOHN M. MOORE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY D.C. JOHNSTON. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ob! the marvellous effect of female beauty on the human brain! Tell 
me not of philosophy, or reason, or judgment, or virtue! They are 
mere chaff in the whirlwind when opposed to the bright eye, and the 
blooming cheek and the soul-stirring form of a lovely woman! I won- 
der not that the angels themselves were vanquished by her beauty, and 
resigned heaven in her favor. I marvel not that her fascinations occa- 
sioned the immortality of Greece, and the fall of Troy. Vain idea to 
banish idolatry from the world till woman’s beauty is first annihilated, 
for wherever it exists, there also exists an idol whom votaries must 
kneel to and adore. Yea, though they love or honor her not—though in 
prostrating themselves before her, they feel that they are making sacri- 
fices to the powers of darkness, yet still must they adore her—still like 
our primal earthly progenitor, forfeit even paradise for her sake. 

Hence what chance had poor Tom Stapleton in the hands of the all 
conquering Mary Anson—poor Tom, who, philosophically considered in 
his relationship with woman, was frailty itself? What chance asks 
that hapless individual? Faith, then, just about as much as has the 
moat susc2ptible minded canary bird, when under the direct influence of 
the irresistible eye of the most fascinating of rattle snakes. Like the 
canary, I fluttered and fluttered around her, in the vain hope to escape ; 
but also like the bird, every circle brought me nearer to my doom, until 
at length resistance ceased, and I became the passive victim of the soul- 
absorbing tyrant that marked me for destruction. 

In other words, I strongly endeavored on the night in question to es- 
cape from Miss Anson, and redeem myself in the opinion of Lucy; but 
at every successive attempt at flight, a word or a glance from the former 
would annul it, and bind me the more firmly to her chariot wheel. Her 
fascinations, as it were, threw a magic circle around me, from which, 
however I might feel and be aware of the evil of its influence, there was 
no escaping. Anz so, at length, thoroughly convinced of my utter weak- 
ness and her wondrous strength, I resigned myself to her allurements, 
and made no further efforts at redemption. And to make this result 
the more remarkable, I would state that she produced no effect on my 
heart—that was Lucy’s from the core outwards—but then she kept my 
brains on fire, and thereby my reason too fervid for cool and sober judg- 
ment. And this too, notwithstanding that her principles, as rendered 
transparent by her arguments, were calculated to inspire feelings of aver- 
sion, rather than of devetion. 





“Mr. Stapleton,” she said, “‘do you think that honesty is necessary 
to virtue?” 

“ Certainly, lady.” 

“I don’t,” she returned, ‘but on the contrary am convinced that it 
were a most virtuous thing to steal from the rich and give to the poor. 
For instance, how much wretchedness might it prevent to-night, and 
happiness promote, were all the useless baubles, trinkets and jewels, in 
this gaudy hall, plundered from their possessors, and distributed amongst 
the starving masses of this city.” 

“Society, Lady Cicily,” said I, “would be broken up by such mea- 
sures.” 
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“ Let society be broken up, then,” she returned. 

it, but to exalt the few at the expense of the many. Nor are even the 
few exalted, but merely rendered rich in corruption. Does wealth beget 
virtue ’—or is not the gold of the one, wrung from the sweat and blood 
of the legion, chiefly made use of in the purchase of crime? 


“]T see no guod in 


For what 
are the things that pamper and beautify and adorn such werms as we 
are, but crimes, inasmuch as they beget dependance and peverty 
and starvation on the part of those that produce them. Were there no 
masters, there would be no slaves—were there no property, there could 
be no thieves. My cunviction is, that Heaven has given all things for 
our general use—that he who monopolises more than an average share, 
outrages nature, and steals from his fellows—and that consequeutly it is 
but justice to from him—or if an evil—a most necessary one for the 
purpose of equalizing all things, and restoring as well as may be, mat- 
ters to their general Jevel. Society!—whence came it? Doubtlessly 
from the devil, to people hell—for there was no city in paradise, and nv 
building or embellishing, until sin entered the world and sacrificed na- 
ture at the shrine of art.” 


“ Lady Cicily,” said I, “misfortune and the injustice of the world 
have made you a misanthrope.” 


“Misfortune and injustice may have had their effects upon me I will 
acknowledge,” replied my companion. ‘But for that matter we are 
all misanthropes by nature—things that alike torture ourselves, and hate 
each other. Believe me, we rejoice more in the humiliation than the 
advancement of our fellows; and if the latter ever gives us pleasure, some 
selfish motive must be at the bottom of it. Tell me not of sympathy 
with the misfortune of our kind. We can only sympathise by, in our imagi- 
nation, changing places with the sufferers, and thus pitying ourselves 
second hand. Talk not to me of the disinterestedness of friendship. 
Let our dearest friends cross us in our self love, and we not only become 
estranged from them, but cherish them among the foremost of our 
heart’s aversions. And least of all, vex not the ear of reason by des 
canting on the philanthropy of love, for of all the passions of the human 
mind, it has the mest groveling and the foulest source—of all passions is 
most decidedly the attribute of a morbid and a hideous desire of zelf 
gratification. We speak of promoting the happiness of another. We 
only think of consummating our own desires. Where is the man would 
forfeit the assumed object of his love ‘or the sake of placing her in a 
state of greater happiness than he can provide for her? The experience 
of all time answers, nowhere. Where is the man whose love does not 
become sated by possession? The answer of the same experience is— 
not of this world. 

“You judge of human nature too severely, my lady.” 

‘“«T judge not of it at all, Mr. Stapleton, i merely speak of it as I find 
it. I neither praise or condemn but bear witness ; or if I blame in anght, 
it is in the fact that art expects to much from nature. Men do certain 
things because they cannot help it, and we call them villains for it; wo- 
men the same, and we entitle them wantons. But {it matters not—na- 
ture smiles at our restrictions, and works out her own ends; yea, and in 
revenge at our interference, makes our impotent oppesition on her laws, 
drags and clogs upon our existence. Those who hvard continually, are 
continually afraid of poverty; those who wrap themselves up in a mor- 
bid desire for preservation from sickness, droop and wither under 
the action of the free airs of heaven, which makes the hearts and the 
cheeks of the careless bound with ecstacy and bloom with health.— 
Besides, in leaving nature, we are taught, or teach ourselves to expect 
things that are not to be found, and as a punishment become scorners 
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and haters of ourselves, our kind, and the world. How deeply have I 
suffered from this cause. Ail the men who approach me, with the ex- 
ception of you that know me, make my indignant soul coagelate, and my 
spirit creep with feelin:s of thorough disgust at their libidinous looks — 
make them thus because education has drilled ‘them into false notions of 
propriety ; whereas, if I regarded things as they are, as they must be, 
and as heaven intended them, they would find their excuse in my beau- 
ty ; so that while I might resist, if inclination or reason so prompted, I 
would not hate them! Mr. Stapleton,” she added, after a pause, ‘‘am 
T not right?” 

“Since you ask me for an opinion, Miss Anson,” said I, ‘‘ and speak 
so unreservedly yourself, I will give it. Considering things naturally, 
you may not be much in error; buy then nature is a uxurient flower gar- 


- den, which would soon run to weeds, were it not that art cultivated and 


pruned it.” 

“It is a false, sickly, and artificial taste,” interrupted my companion, 
“that prefers the fragile and dwarfish flowers of the skill fashioned gar- 
den, to the glowing and giant weeds, as you call them, of nature’s gar- 
den—the desert. It is the taste that would prefer the puny fop of the 
city to the noble savage of the woods—the prettiness of the fish-pond to 
the sublimity of the ocean—the very glare of the ball-room chandelier 
to the glorious light of the blest sun of heaven,”’ 


‘« Miss Anson,” I interrupted in my turn, ‘ permit me to suggest that 
you may see things through a false medium ; or rather endeavor to ima- 
gine that they are, as you wish them to be; I think I can account for 
your sentiments. In other days you thought, spoke, and acted difler- 


ently from now; you were deeply betrayed, grossly insult, and forced _ 


by circumstances into your present position, at which your better nature, 
or else sympathy with the past, call it which you will, often rebels, and 
hence you are forced to use arguments founded on mere sophistry, to 
lull your conscience to oblivion, and reconcile yourself with yourself. 
Miss Anson, is it not so?”’ 


““It may be ina degree,” she replied, without a moment’s hesitaticn. 
‘ However, even that would merely authenticate my theory, by illus- 
trating the force of education. But see—who is the tall, stalworth 
figure that has just entered? As IL live; the most ferocious of my admi- 
rers, Sir John Gershom.” 


And guided by the exclamation, I glanced to the other end of the 
room and saw the English baronet, who was introduced to the reader, 
down at Rockaway, in the fifth chapter. 

“Do you remember him ?”’ inquired Lady Cicily. 

‘* Perfectly,” said I, “though my acquaintance with him was very 
slight, as it began and ended at a watering place many months ago.”’ 

“ And you never saw him since ?”’ 

“Then you made bad use of your eyes and my key-hole, for Sir John 
was the same with my sailor lover. But see, he has settled his baleful 
eyes on you, like a vampire that thirsteth for your blood. The green- 
eyed monster is strong upon him. If you are not afraid of him, Mr. 
Stapleton, play the lover manfully, fer I hate him and glory in his pain. 
Remember, I am engaged to you for the next cotillion.” 

Shortly; after this conversation, which had not been consecutive, as it 
is given, but was snatched at intervals between the dances and other in- 
terruptions, Sir John took his station beside Lady Manners, and ad- 
dressed her familiarly. 


‘“‘Don’tchide my delay, my lady, I am not to blame, but necessity.” 
“Why should I chide your delay, Sir John,” returned the lady, “I 
presume that your time’s your own.” 
*‘Only to be made use of in devoting it to you,” he answered ina 
whisper. 
~“t: might be more profitably, or at all events more thankfully em- 


ployed,” said the lady. 


“Indeed!” exclaimed the Englishman in a whisper, sufficiently au- 
dible to aneager car. ‘You have not always said so.” 


“ Ladies’ sayings are light foundations to build expectations on,” re- 
plied my companion. “It’s their privilege to change their minds, you 
know.” 

*“ And be inconstant, Lady Cicily ?”’ 

“Orelee be unnatural, Sir John. 
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“Well, we will speak of thatanon. I came to secure you for the nex; 
set.” 

“You came to be disappointed, then, for I am already engaged.” 

“The succeeding one, then.” 

‘“T am engaged for that, too.’’ But come, Mr. Stapleton, the cotilliv:, 
is forming.” 

And as she spoke, she arose—leaned familiarly on my arm—and j; 
the next minute we were mingling in the dance. 

Anon we promenaded, then waltzed together; and in short, were eac} 
other’s partner throughout the night. 


Meanwhile, I had frequently caught Sir John’s eyes glaring on me 
with a most demoniac expression; and I also conceived myself to be th. 
object of an occasional glance of reproach from Lucy; but neither had 
much effect on me, for all my feelings were absorbed by the sublimity of 
my Lady Cicily’s intellect and beauty, and I was led by her hither and 
thither, an unresisting victim, until the chandeliers began to pale in th« 
gloaming, when the guests began to retire, and I, at the request, or rather 
the command of my strange companion, called her coach, and accompa. 
nied her and the Count to their lodgings. 

And I can safely add that his countship ran considerable hazard of a 
choking by the way, for what between the events of the past night—the 
recollections of the hatchet adventure and the influence of Champagne, 
my aversion was so kindled against him, that I could scarcely keep my 
fingers from his throat. And besides I felt that he hated me, and tha: 
a desire of vengeance for an imagined offence was rankling at his heart ; 
and here let me say that however chimerical may be the science of ani. 
mal magnetism as developed by Colonel Stone, and others, there are cer- 
tain indefinable sympathies between man and man, which teach ther 
apart from word or look, whether they love or hate each other. 

Leaving Cicily and her noble cousin at the door of their hotel, I return. 
ed to my lodgings, and was soon in the arms of the god of dreams—for | 
dreamt rather than slept—dreamt principally of things strange and hor- 
rible—among which were mingled grim faces, frowning, and yawning 
gulfs, that opened suddenly beneath my feet; and then Lucy and Mary 
Anson, and Sir John and the Count, appeared from time to time under 
very peculiar circumstances, as for instance the Count hurling Lucy into 
one of the yawning gulfs, and Sir John with Mary Anson’s head on his 
shoulders; and so matters progressed, feelingly for a month or two, but 
in fact only for a couple of hours, when I awoke with an effort at a 
scream on perceiving that a number of dim figures were preparing to 
bury be alive, when I found the solution of my adventures in a severe cham- 
pagne head ache—the worst sort of a head ache by the way—and the fact 
that I had been lying on my back. 


I then sat in no pleasant frame of mind or body, endeavoring to think 


| on what was best to be done, but was unable to fix my mind on anything 
| definite for a minute at a time, until the sun was high in the heavens, 


when I came-to the resolution to endure the gnawing torture of suspense 
no longer, but to go and see Lucy, and if possible, get her to define her 
position on the spot. 

Accordingly, I commenced a hurried embellishment of my person, and 
had just brought it toa close, when a knock at the door announced a vi- 
sitor, and on my request to that effect, an old woman whom I had never 
seen before, made her appearance, handed me a note on learning that I 
was Mr. Thomas Stapleton, and withdrew before I had time to read it. 

The note, which was miserably spelled and written, though dictated 
not amiss, ran as follows :— 


‘* A lady who once had the pleasure of Mr. Stapleton’s acquaintance, 
and retains a lively recollection of his kindness, is anxious to see him 
this evening—say at six o’clock—at No. —, street, on business 
of importance to herself, and which her faith in Mr. Stapleton’s gallan- 
try, induces her to believe, he may censider of some to himself also.— 
The writer withholds her name, because the one she is know by is hate- 
ful to her, and she can with propriety use no other ;—however, this need 
cause Mr. S. no inconvenience, as she will be on the look out for him at 
the time indicated above.” 

“Who the dickens can this be from ?” soliloquised Thomas Stapleton, 
Esquire, of 202 Broadway, whose name and habitation were as large as 
life on the back of the mysterious epistle. ‘‘ Ladies who had the plea- 
sure of my acquaintance are numerous enough, but they are exceedingly 
few and far between with whom I have intimated the secrets of my do- 
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and has no little faith in my gallantry. Hang it, what can she mean by 
such an awful insinuation as that? Surely my mad friend Phil. must 
have been getting me into a scrape by borrowing my name for peculiar 
purposes. However, Lucy’s the at lady on my list at present, so here 
goes for a wife, or a cold shoulder.’’ And with these brief reflections I 
set out for Livingston’s. 

Mr. and Mrs. Livingston were from home, but I was informed that 
Lucy was within, but in her boudoir, within whose sacred precincts I 
had never ventured. However time seemed too valuable—the coast 
being clear—to study ceremonies, so up stairs | went trembling with 
agitation—for of all the trying periods of a man’s life recommend me to 
the time when he is en th» threshold of popping the question—and in 
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micile. And then she’s married too—to a brute of a husband no doubt— | 
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the absence of all propriety of action turned the handle, pushed open the 
door, and would have entered, but—but—O reader, how shall I name 
it?—but for a sight which brought my heart to a stand still, s6emed to 
freeze up the natural channels of my blood, and almost converted me 
into a pillar of salt. Brief let me be, for I cannot linger on a scene 
which nearly paralized me with agony, and made me feel as only can 
feel the condemned wretch on whom hell’s dungeon had just closed, to 


shut him out from hope or grace for ever. Readers—at least if they 


ever loved and had the cup of rapture s suddenly dashed from their lips 
as they were about to taste it—will pardon my ecstac y when I have in- 
formed them that on throwing open the door I beheld Miss Livingston 
seated on a chair in the centre of the room, all! blushes, agitation, and 


beauty, and Count De Launey kneeling before her in the attitude of on 





mpassioned 


and accepted lover, and with h's lips pressed fervently on 
her unresisting fingers. 


I said my heart stood still. Speedily however it resumed its avoca- 
tions, and that too with a vengeance that made its every throb audible ; 
but being in no mood to linger speculating on the philosophy of this 
change, I turned fiercely on my heel, flew down the stairs, half a flight 


at a step, and rushed out of the house. 


“Oh! Love, Love, Love! what a tyrant art thou ! 
of all devils thou art the grimmest. 


And O, Jealousy! 
Green-eyed monster men call thee. 
Thou hast no eyes, but art a blind, bloody, furious, reeking red demon. 
At all events while I was under the whirlwind of his influence I was 
blind—headlong—mad—I went hither and thither without a motive ; and 
I raved, stamped,jend danced ; aad then there were treacherous inter- 
vals of calm—even of pleasure—when I sang, but it was wildiy—and 
laughed, but it was hysterically ; and anon the mind’s agony would re- 
commence operations, its strength augmented, and its tooth sharpened 
by the treacherous pause. During one of these brief relaxations of men- 
tal torture I composed the following verses, impromptu, which give a 
very fair reflection of my feelings at the time they were written, and 
sang them to a not unmelodious air, though it had no previous existence, 
but bubbled forth without effort from my soul’s despondence. I called 


it “Sad Mirth,” for I laughed till I made echo ring again as I com- 
posed it. 
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SAD MIRTH. 


Oh, God ! 
My hopes are all scattered like chaff; 


how I’m buried in grief—deep grief, 


But then weeping can bring no relief—relief, 
So [ll laugh a hysterical laugh, 
Ha! ha! 
So I'll laugh a hysterical laugh. 
Why, why should I weep for the dead ?—they are gone, 
Far, far from or sorrow or glee ; 
And why weep for the living? Not one—not one, 


Cares the worth of this ballad for me, 
Ah me! 
Cares the worth of this ballad for me. 


Like a tree in a desert I stand in glcom, 
But who cares for so fated an elf; 

Or whether I perish, or whether I bloom, 
And in sooth I care little myself, 

Poor elf! 

And in socth I care little myself. 

Like that tree too, at length, | would fade from my strength, 
Without comrade or kindred to mourn; 

For ’twere wrong to draw sighs from the hearts that we prize, 


When we cannot give sighs in return, 
I spura! 
The tears which I cannot return. 
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But I'll have recourse to the friendly bowl, 
Where the merry—the wretched are met ; 
For if it can’t soothe—while it maddens the soul, 
It will help it at least to forget, 
Forget! 
It will help it at least to forget. 

And I did have recourse to the friendly bowl; but it had no effect on 
me other than to make my heart revel the more deeply in its tortures.— 
And so I was nursing my care, when one of the city bells tolled six, 
which reminded me of my mysterious correspondent; and in the hope of 
esvaping from my feelings for awhile, but with but little curiosity in the 
premises—my mind being too much absorbed in its one all-pervading 
object for that—I tossed off, probably the sixth since I commenced, a deep 
bumper of sherry, and proceeded to Lumber street. 

The house I was in quest of I found to be one of those two large 
brick buildings situated immediately in the rear of the well known Peter 
Harmony’s offices in Broadway. and which, I believe, are a portion of 
his extensive property. The door was opened by the old woman that 
gave me the note, who ushered me into a back parlor—where, and but 
_ little to my surprise, for I had partially suspected that she might be the 
writer—I found my old acquaintance Mrs. Harrig, very showily dressed, 
and looking as gay and as pretty as ever. 

“T knew you’d come,” said she, as she welcomed me with a shake 
that almost amounted to a tender squeeze of the hand. ‘I knew you'd 
come, if not for the sake of the lady, at least for the mystery.” 

“If I had known that you were my correspondent,” said I, “ I'd 
have been here befure.”’ ; 

“‘Tt’s well my husband’s not by to hear you, or he might be jealous,”’ 
she retured. 

“It’s well for himself that he’s away then,”’ said I, and that too quite 
feelingly, ‘“ for it’s a serious disease.” 

“You have felt it, I presume,” said Mrs. Harrig. 

“Faith madam, and to be candid, I fear I have.” 

‘“‘ And probably caused it occasionally,” she returned archly, and with 
a peculiar smile, which it seemed to me indicated a knowledge of the 
fact. 

“Tf I say no, you'll attribute it to my modesty,” said I. 


“No,” said Mrs. Harrig smartly, ‘for I think too much of you to 
suspect you of modesty !—modesty you know is all affectation—whether 
in man or woman. But sit down,” she continued, “ and before I unbur- 
den myself of my distreases, tell me all about 202 Broadway, and your 
fair landlady, and whether she has washed her sweet face in the three 
months of my absence; and in the mean time Sarah will get tea ready, 


for you must spend the whole evening with me, as the price of my confi- 
dence.” 


“ But,” I suggested, “ suppose that Harrig should come home! Re- 


member we are no friends!” 


“ Don’t fear Harrig,” she returned. “He is on the high seas, or else 


under them, which is a thing sincerely to be hoped, for if he’s good fox | 


any one thing it is to make food for fishes. I havn’tseen him in.a month 

—never hope to on this side the grave—and I’m sure I don’t in the 

other, for if there’s any other place Harrig will never go to Heaven.” 
“Indeed,” said I, “I never suspected him to be much of a Saint.” 


“ He’s a devil, Mr. Stapleton!” returnen the lady, with some bitter- 
ness, while her eye flashed as if with a strong feeling of resentment— 
“‘a devil in heart and almost in appearance, if God ever permitted one 
to walk about in this world; and I have chiefly sent for you to consult 
you about the best method of procuring a divorce from him.” 


This announcement not a little surprised me, as the reader is already 
in possession of the extent of my acquaintance with Mrs Harrig, which 
seemed to be entirely too limited to form the basis of the confidence she 
appeared so anxious to repese in me. However, I replied that I was 
ready and willing to assist her with all the advice and information in my 
power. 

“‘ But,” said I, “ what will you complain of?” 

“ Desertion—brutality—inconstancy?” she replied. ‘ But of that 
anon!—By the way how pale you look--You’re not well, Mr. Sta- 
pleton-” 

“ Not very.” “ 

“Ha your’e in love—I know it by the greeness of your eye—Let me 
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feel your pulse. One, two, three—eighty a minute. I thought how j: 
was. Yes, you're in love, Mr. Stapleton—Almost a gone case.” 

“T could feel it in my heart to grove otherwise by imprinting a nega. 
tive on your lips,” said I. 

“ You mean to kiss me,” she returned laughingly. ‘ Well that’s tho 
best cure for love I know of. When you think you're dying for one lady, 
make love to another, and you'll soon be as wellas ever. But don’t 
suppose,”’ she added archly, “ that I want you to make love to me.” 

“T'll have the kiss at all events,” said I, * to try the virtue of your 
receipe.” 

And it was no sooner said than done, for immediately as I spoke, not. 
withstanding that she panted and resisted a little, the fair Mrs. Harrig 
was a kissed woman. 

O! ye who write of the pure ever-watchful constancy of love—i: ix 
very evident you know nothing about the practice of it. I was a true 
man, and loved Lucy Livingston truly, and twenty minutes previous wo 
the foregoing conversation [ was breaking my heart about her, and 
thinking that there was no other face or form in the world but hers, the 
contemplation of which could remove the anguish from my soul or give 
me the slightest pleasure—but now, under the influence of the charms 
of buxom Mrs. Harrig I began to feel as calm as a summer’s morning, 
or rather to be aware of a counter fluttering about my heart, which re- 
joiéed me not a little by letting me into the happy secret that there was 
still some hope and comfott in the werld, even for such a wicked sini 
as poor Tom Stapleton. I+ also convinced me of the philosophy of Mrs. 
Harrig’s argument, that the best way to cure an unsuccessful love for 
one womon is to make love to another—which is tantamount to what tip- 
lers call “‘taking a hair of the mad dog’s tail,”’ i.e. the dog that bit you 
And it likewise rendered it evident to my mind, that the benificent aud 
wise Ruler of nature never left a man’s happiness and hopes altogether 
dependant on the whims, the caprices, or the pretty face of one woman. 

“T’ll sentence you to drink an extra cup of tea for that,” remarked 
Mrs. Harrig. 

“« Let it be a kiss a cup,”’ said I, “‘ and I'll drain the kettle.” 

“‘ You would not venture to say as much,” simpered the lady with a sly 
look, ‘‘ if I were divorced and in the market. But do tell, what in the 
world has become of Count Delauney ?” 

The question sent a pang through my heart, which evidenced the fact 
that Lucy had some little influence there yet, and I made no answer, 
when Mrs. Harrig, probably attributing my silence to a motive different 
from the actual one, resumed. 

‘‘] see it startles you to hear me speak about the poor count. You 
possibly think the least 1 say about him the better for my reputation !— 
But if so, you do me injustice. Even the box affair is capable of expla- 
nation. It was Harrig’s doing—not mine.” 

‘‘How came it, then,”’ said I, seeing my companion so unreserved 
and communicative, and feeling my curiosity a good deal excited, ‘ that 
you did not tell us of Delauney’s situation ?”’ 

‘* Because I had no notion,’ replied Mrs. Hartig, “of getting my 
own throat cut by rendering any one else a service.” 

“And what did you expect to effect by getting your husband out of 
the room!” 

“ Delauney’s escape without involving my own danger.” 

“You don’t mean to say,”’ said [, ‘that your husband got the count 
into the box without your consent?” 

“No,” she answered, “ for I was the principal means of getting him 
there myself.” 

“T am puzzled,” said I. 

“And Lam half ashamed to afford you any relief,’”’ returned Mrs. 
Harrig, ‘‘as I can only do so by admitting that I have been a very wick- 
ed, as I am now a very penitent weman. I do not mean a wicked wo- 
man in a certain sense of the word, for although I declined biting your 
lips off when you kissed me, I lay claims to honesty, but in being acces- 
sory to the crimes of my husband. That was not the first time I assist- 
ed him in the way you wot of.” 

‘Good heavens !” I exclaimed, starting back in my chair, while grim 
visions of ‘‘ Burking and Hareing” rushed into my mind, “and to-what 
purpose 7” 

“ Neither mur- 
der nor robbery was intended, but a simple experiment you will have 
explained to you by and by.” 


“Not the one you suspect,” replied my companion. 
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« Still,” said I, “there’s a riddle unread. How came it that you 


‘aoe secured the count’s captivity, and then were so anxious for his es- 


cape 2” 
“ That's easily explained,” answered Mrs. Harrig. “But first I'll 


tell you of our plan of attack. On such occasions my husband would be 
out,—the victim making love—the former would knock at the door, and 
demand entrance in his graffest voice, which, when most melodious, 
was rather less musical than the snort of a porpoise, and then the latter 
having no loop hole of escape, was forced to seek for refuge in the sea 
chest. Well, the count was duly boxed when Harrig made me aware 
for the first time that he was seriously jealous of him, and that it was 
his intention to take his life, and hence my endeayors to undo, what I 
had been the means of doing, for I knew my gentle husband would about 
as lief kill a man as break a biscuit. Elowever, subsequently he changed 
his mind, and then I let matters proceed as usual; and that explains the 
whole mystery.” 

“ All but the maia point,” [ remarked: “ the purpose the victims were 
put ta.” , 

“ That riddle I'll resolve after tea,”’ said Mrs. Harrig, “ fur see, it’s 
whiting for us.” 

Which being the case, we took our stations at the table, and com- 
menced operations on muffins, pickled tengue—various other dainties, 
and Young Hyson. 

I should hs: e stated, that no sooner had my mind become a little 
composed un:lor the fascinations of Mistress Harrig, than the liquor I 
had drank in the earlier part of the day, began to have a very palpable 
effect on me, » much so, that before tea [ was rather “ in for it,’ and 
by the time t..+ tea was over, decidedly spooney. This latter occurrence 
I have ever since attributed to the influence of some strong opiate 
that was mixed with the Hyson. However this mdy be, I gradually 
lost all recollection immediately after the repast, and was soen in-a 
deep, dreamless, deathlike sleep, which continued for many hours.— 
Previous to the utter loss of sensation, my memory dimly points out to 
me a period in which I was on my marrow bones to the grass widow, 
and covering her hands, and occasionally her cheeks, with kisses. 
Then, if I err not, I vowed to her everlasting constancy. By and by, it 
appeared to me that there were other persons in the room, who made 
some singular disposition of my body corporate—but I could not dis- 
tinguish, though I either felt,—or had an idea I felt,—and strove to resist 
them ; and anon, all was darkness and oblivion, and poor Tom Stapleton 
was as one amongst the dead. 
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CHAPTER VIL. 


Toby Scapulary, the Clerk of the Parish—Interesting Conversation 
between Mrs. Scapulary and her friend, Mr. Smalidram—Death 
of the Parish Clerk—The Discovery by Joey Pike. 

The clerk of the parish—although this chapter is to be devoted to 
Joey Pike, and Joey was not installed in the honorable office we have 
just mentioned—the clerk of the parish, in che honor and manor of Out- 
ran, fulfilled, in those days of primeval simplicity, the duties of the 
sexton, and took upon himself the greater share of burying the dead. 
There is something, we have every reason to believe, in the smell of 
freshly-turned earth, which has a great tendency to promote longevity : 
for, from the time of the exhumer of Yorick, downwards, it would ap- 
pear, that all grave-diggers live to a good old age. Such, at least, was 
the case with the clerk and sexton of the parish of Outrun, who bad ar- 
rived at the respectable term of seventy years; and, though somewhat 
thin and weazened withal, he had remained a jovial old gentleman up to 
the period of three months befure the time we speak of. In his early 
life he had married a wife, in mature life he had buried her; and for 
some years, it was supposed, that experience had led him to judge, the 
latter to be the most satisfactory step of the two. But somewhat before 
he had reached what has been considered the grand terminus upon the 
railroad of life, beyond which few pass, and of which many stop short 
—a few months before he had reached the period of seventy years, the 
tender passion had resumed its sway, and 1 Tobias Scapulary had once 
more committed 1 atrimony with a lady some five and twenty years his 
junior, who had lately appeared in the parish of Outrun, a of whose 
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family, connections, and conduct, there were sundry evil rumors in the 
village. However, as she had come down for the purpose of setting up 
a chandler’s shop, in opposition to an old inhabitant of the place, scandal 
might have some share in the business, and the reports were to be taken 
with a grain of salt, as the Romans have it: although all the salt in the 
world would not have persuaded the rival chandler that the good lady 
was any thing but a bad, saucy, drunken Irishwoman, or that she was a 
real widow, after all. 

Notwithstanding all this, to her Tobias Scapulary paid his addresses. 
His friends and relations, as he was well to do in the world, remonstra- 
ted strongly. As a natural consequence, Tobias immediately laid his 
hand and heart at the feet of the widow, and she took a day to consider 
of the matter, which both increased his flame, and gave him a high idea 
of her prudence. In the meantime, she consulted with a friend of about 
five-and-fifty years of age, a native of the village, but one who had been 
a tinman in London, had failed for a considerable amount with as much 
eclat as his betters—had paid three pence in the pound, and had come 
down to settle at Outrun, with, what he called, a comfortable little inde- 
pendence; that is to say, enough to purchase a pork-shop, when such 
things are in season, and a glass of gin and water, at all periods of the 
year. ‘To make his crown a pound,” he did not, like a certain Jemmy, 
that the reader wots of, go tosea; but he had recourse, it was whispered, 
to various means, suggested by a fertile imagination. He sold rabbits 
about the neighborhood, though where they came from was a mystery ; 
and it was said, that a hare or a pheasant occasionally popped out of his 
bag, for the benefit of secret people, who required such commodities. 
He also indulged in games of chuck-farthing, pitch and toss, and odds 
and evens; went as far as a touch at hazard, when he could get hold of 
the dice; and some how or another he contrived to win more of other 
people’s money than he ever had to pay of his own. Moreover, he was 
a keen looking, ugly wight, stout about the calves of his legs, but with 
a face as warty and knotty as the trunk of an old oak, and with a 
pair of small eyes, that might have fitted any pig’s countenance in Chris- 
tendom. 

When the widow asked this worthy, whose name, by the way, was 
Smalldram, whether he thought it would be better for her to marry old 
Toby Scapulary or not, he took full five minutes to consider the question, 
and then replied deliberately, that it could do no great harm. Her an- 
swer then tothe clerk’s proposal was satisfactory to his feelings, and at 
the end of a fortnight and two days the lady and gentleman were made 
one flesh. 

From that time forth, however, a sad change took place in good To- 
bias Scapulary; he wasted away, he grew feeble, his spade no longer 
played gayly amongst the bones of his departed friends; neither his own 
life nor the death of others, seemed to afford him that amusement and 
satisfaction which he had known therein in fortier years; and it was 
whispered all over the village, that he had found the second dose of mat- 
rimony worse than the first. At length he had taken to his bed; but the 
village doctor said there was no immediate danger, that he might go on 
for months in his present state, and, perhaps, get well again. The law- 
yer gave a hint to his relations, that on his marriage-day he had made a 
will, leaving his whole substance to his present wife. The relations 
thought that his views in those matters might be changed, and urged 
him to make another testament, which he said he would de, but put it 
off from day to day; and, in the mean time, Mrs. Scapulary devoted 
herself to attendance upon hia sick-bed, with the pleasing hope of frus- 
trating the interested views of his kith and kin. No svlace, no recrea 
tion did she know, but a couple of hours’ gossip in the parlor, adjoining 
his bed-room, with her excellent friend Smalidram, tegether with a glass 
or two of stiff gin and water, in which he shared. Such was the state 
of things on the day preceding the duel, which we have recorded in the 
last chapter; and although all this seems to lave nothing to do with 
Joey Pike, yet it will soon be found, that he was not slightly connected 
therewith. 

At the very time, then, that Harry Worrel was sitting within the hos- 
pitable doors of the Half Moon, and talking to Mrs. Muggirs in regard to 
his father, his mother, his uncle, and the rest; at that very moment, too, 
when the Chevalier de Lunatico was speeding along upon the cantering 
galloway down the lane, towards Outrun cast'e, gr undergoing the un- 
pleasant interrogatory of Mr. Jeremy Tripe—at the very moment that 
Lord Outrun, Tom Hamulton, and the Honorable Henry Frederick Au- 
gustus Fitzurse were in the incipient dinner-state of fish and soup, Mrs. 
Scapulary was coming and going between the bed-room of ber husband 
and the cottage parlor, which fronted the street; looking with a sweet 
face of assumed sensibility upon the sick man, when in one chamber, 
and putting on the aspect of a devil incarnate when she issued forth 
into the other. The beautiful contrast of demeanor produced by the 
two apartments, was not confined to mute signs alone; for in the bed- 
room she would exclaim, in a gentle though audible voice—“ Do take a 
little gin and water, Toby, my dear, it will do you good: there’s a dear 
old man.” But inthe parlor she muttered in a low tone, “ The nasty 
old varmint—a rat’s a nosegay to him.” 

There was evidently something, to use a common term, upon Mrs. 
Scapulary’s mind; for she put her eye more than once to one of the 
small panes of the cottage window, and looked out into the moonlit 
street of the little village, as if anxious to know what was taking place. 
In so doing she squeezed her nose, which was redd ish about the wings, 
almost flat against the glass ; which fact is mentioned here, merely to 
show the eagerness that she displayed. At length, however, @ tap was 
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heard at the window, upon which she opened the door, and in walked 
the of her friend, Mr. Smalldram. 

“The old brute’s asleep,” said Mrs. Scapulary, “ but it won’t last 
long; he always wakes about half-past eleven, and lies whining and 
whimpering for an hour.” ; 

“ But how are you yourself, my dear creetur?” said Mr. Smalldram. 
* Worn out with anxiety, I dare say,” and at the same time he squeezed 
her hand tenderly. 

What Mrs. Scapulary replied to this courteous inquiry, it is not need- 
ful to repeat, but, however that may be, she and her good friend sat 
down by the side of the round table; a great glass bottle was set upon 
it, with two rummers and a sugar-basin. A tea-kettle, which was sing- 
ing on the fire, made more than one excursion between the grate and the 
table during the hour that succeeded, and an interesting conversation 
took place, the most important point in which was, that Mr. Smalldram 
informed Mrs. Scapulary that the new will was drawn out by the lawyer, 
that it was to be signed at twelve the next day, and that, if she did not 
mind what she was about, she would be done. 

This intimation threw the lady into a thoughtful mood, and Mr. 
Smalldram followed up his hit by saying that if he were her, he would 
take care and stop that go. The mature consideration of these mat- 
ters was prevented for the time by the waking up of the worthy To 
bias, who began with a cough and went on with a growl, and thus con- 
tinued, alternately coughing, growling, and scolding, from half-past ele- 
ven till the hour of two, when, having insisted upon his wife coming to 
bed, he fell into asound sleep. 

Now it happened that Mrs. Scapulary had forgotten, on retiring to 
rest, to tell Mr. Smalldram that it would be better for him to take his de- 
parture, and he consequently remained in the parlor, fraternizing with 
the green glass bottle. As soon, however, as the worthy clerk was 
asleep, his fair lady returned to the companionship which she affected 
more, and after having comforted herself with a warm glass, she made 
an observation or two upon her husband’s high qualities,—declared that 
it was time he was gone—added a philosophical remark or two upon 
the sorrows and cares of mortal existence, especially in a man turned 
seventy, and then put a question of delicate nature to her worthy coun- 
sellor, who replied as before— 

“‘ No great harm, I should think.” 

‘Nor Leither,” said the dame. . 

“ Does he sleep sound ?” said Mr. Smalldram. 

“‘ When he is asleep,” replied the lady; “but you'll make him sleep 
sound enough, Tommy, if you have your way.” 

“Ay, ay, a wonderful narcotic, that, as the doctor calls it,” said the 
worthy counsellor ; and both Mrs. Scapulary and Mr. Smalldram chuck- 
Jed low at the joke, and thought it a good one. 

‘“ But how is it to be done ?’’ demanded Mrs. Scapulary. 

“ Ay, that is the question,” rejoined Mr. Smalldram. 

“Coulda’t I get some stuff fur the rats and make a mistake?” said 
Mrs. Scapulary. ‘Sitch accidents will happen.” 

“‘The worst of it,”’ replied her counsellor, ‘ that we are hard up for 
time. The will is to he signed to-morrow morning ; and, besides, arsenic 
is so easy found out. Those d—d doctors will never let any one poison 
people but themselves.”’ 

‘‘T hate doctors,” rejoined the clerk’s wife, abstractedly ; “they shall 
never none of them come near me.”’ 


‘¢T don’t dislike the doctors,”’ said Mr. Smalldram, with a wink of his 


left eye, which in its pristine state was considerably smaller than the 
other; “but I like to have them in my own hand—but let us think how 
we can do the old chap. One could get a pillow and hold it down over 
his mouth, you a one side and [ of t’other :—He can’t have much wind 
left.” 

Mrs. Scapulary laughed, and Mr. Smalldram went on to say, “ It’s 
classical, too, my dear, that’s the way that Othello got rid of his better 
half.” 


‘‘ Ay,” said the clerk’s wife; “but this old fellow’s devilish strong | 


with always a shovelling up of the earth, and if be were once to get his 
head cut and screech, then we are done for, you know.” 


“ Haven’t you got a rope anywhere?” said the ci-devan/ tinman.— | 


*‘T’ve little or no doubt he deserves to be hanged long ago!” 

“Why there are the ropes he lets down the corpses with,” said Mrs. 
Scapulary; “he keeps them just under the bed.” 

“T dare say,” rejoined Mr. Smalldram, ‘‘ that you could just slip one 
end of it under his neck without waking him.” 


“‘T dare say I could,” replied the lady; “(and if he did wake for a | 


minute, he’d know nothing about it. I can slip it under the pillow.” 
“Take care not to catch the pillow in the noose,” said the tinman, 


“ for that might spoil the job: but if you can slip it in on one side, I can | 


stand behind the curtain on the other, we can then cross the ends, and 
with one good pull the thing’s done and over.” 

“Mastn’t pull too hard,” answered the woman, “or you'll] make a 
mark.” : 

‘* Why, you seem up to the trick, my dear,”’ said Mr. Smalldram. 

“‘E remember when Betty Price killed her baby,” whispered Mrs. Sea- 
pulary, “ they said she never would have been found out if she had been 
more gentle aboug it.” ¢ 

“« Ay, ay, it’s that overdoing a thing,’”said the tinman, in a philosophi- 
cal tone, * that spoils every job. Moderation in all things—moderation 
in all things is the great rule! Why, what o'clock is that?” 

“It’s four, upon my honor,” replied Mrs, Scapulary. 


‘How the time goes in pleasant conversation,” observed Mr. Smal). 
dram; “but, upon my life, we must get to business, if the thing’s to be 
done at all.” 

“ Stop a bit,” exclaimed Mrs. Scapulary, “let us have a glass more. 
any how: here’s just enough for you and me ;” and she divided the las; 
of the bottle between herself and her counsellor. 

It was very evident that whether she was affected by fear or com. 
punction, she had some little reluctance to begin the task she had un. 
dertaken, and Mr. Smalidram thought that he would be wanting i, 
courtesy if he pressed her too severely. He accordingly waited, only 
indicating by long pauses his impatience to proceed with the work, tii! 
about a quarter to five, when he remarked, with a particular em phasis, 
“ Tt will soon be daylight.” ‘ 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Seapulary, “let us see about it,’’ and he pulling 
of his shoes, and she her slippers, they crept quietly, and on tiptoe 
into the room of the devoted clerk. 

Poor Mr. Scapulary was in a profound sleep; the rushlight, which 
he had indulged in since he was taken ill, had burned low dewn in the 
shade, and there was just light enough to aee the face of the pale, wea- 
zened old man, as he lay breathing hard upon his back. Mrs. Scapu- 
lary consoled and strengthened herself by calling him a nasty old var- 
mint, and then stooping down, drew from under the bed a long, stout 
rope, which she and her friend examined for a moment with inquiring 
eyes. 

“ It will do,” said Mr. Smalldram, in a scientific tone. “I will go 
round on this here side of the bed, and you stay on that there. Let me 
keep behind the curtain till you get the rope through, for fear he should 
pa a you are slipping it under. Whenever it’s all safe, I'll take the 
end. 

This being arranged in a whisper, the worthy gentleman proceeded to 
the other side of the bed and ensconced himself snugly behind the curtain, 
and the lady, taking the end of the rope dexterously between her finger 
and thumb, slipped it, together with her arm, under the old man’s neck. 

Tobias Scapulary was certainly somewhat roused by this unusual mark 
of affection, and growled out, ‘‘ What's the matter now?” 

“You are lying uncomfortable, my dear,”’ said the lady, in a sweet 
tone. 

“ Let me alone,” said the old man again, “I should lie more comforta- 
bly if you had never lain beside me.” 

A silence ensued for a moment or two, and then Mr. Smalidram, 
gently emerging from his concealment, took the end of the rope in his 
hand, pulled it rapidly through, and twisted it with the other end, which 
was thrown to him by Mr. Scapulary’s better half. All this could not 
be executed without waking the worthy clerk, who raised himself a little 
on one elbow, in wonder and fear exclaiming, “‘ Hallo! what’s the mat- 
ter? Ugh, ugh, ugh!’ and back he fell upon the bed, while his wife 
pulled on one side and Mr. Smalldram on the other; the latter forget- 
ting the caution he had received, and tugging so hard as nearly to throw 
down his partner in this act of tuggee. 

“Hold fast,’’ cried Mr. Smalidram. “ How the old fellow kicks! 
There, it’ll soon be over! Now, I think he ought to be obliged to us for 
putting him out of his pain.” 

‘Why, he’s kicked all the bedclothes off,” said Mrs. Scapulary.— 
“ Do help me to put him straight. Why whatare you abvut?”’ 

“Only seeing what he has got in his breeches pocket,” said Mr 
Smalldram. "ee. 

** T declare that’s not fair,’ said Mrs. Scapul ‘ * 


“ That’s a good un,” said the man. “ Not fgit# Why, you didn’t 
think that | was going to meddle with a job like this fe nothing ! Come. 
come! you've got all that is to come after, my dear; so I'll just have 
this ass in presenti, as the schoolmaster calls it,” and, thus saying, he 
thrust into his own breeches pocket a whole handful of money, notes 
and papers, which he had found in those of the defunct Mr. Scapulary. 

“ Well, help me to smvoth him down,” said Mrs. Scapulary. “That’s 
the least you cando. Why, weshall have somebody coming.” 

‘‘Nonsense!”’ replied her worthy coadjutor, ‘everybody is abed and 
asleep.” 

“Why, it is quite daylight!” cried the woman angrily; “don’t you 
see the blue light gleaming through the shutters !”” 

« Well, then itis time to setthings straight, indeed,” said Mr. Small- 
drum; “and so we'll begin with his legs.” 

‘« Untie the rope first!’ replied the lady, who did seem to be, as her 
friend remarked, somewhat of a connoisseur—I wish we could make 
that word feminine, in our tongue.—“ Untie the rope, or you'll have a 
ring round his neck as blue as a beadle’s coat!”’ 

The rope was accordingly untied, and stowed away safely under the 
bed; the limbs were straightened; the bed put in order, and the whole 
room made tidy, as Mrs. Scupulary expressed herself. After which, 


| leaving the rushlight to burn itself out. the pretty pair walked into the 


next chamber, where they found that the candle, which they had left 


| nearly in the socket when they had proceeded on their enterprise, had 


taken the liberty of extinguishing itself, leaving a considerable smell of 
fried tallow, which, mingled with the accumulated fragrance of gin, pro- 
duced not the most oderiferous atmosphere in the little parlor. Mrs. 
Scapulary lighted another candle, for from some mysterious cause they 
did not like to open the shutters and let in the day light. They then 


| stood for several minutes gazing into each other’s faces in silence. 


“ Well, Tom,” asked the lady, ‘‘ what's to be done now 7” 
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“ Nothing that I know of,” replied her friend. “I shall go home and 

o to bed, I think.” 

« [don’t like to go to"bed,” said~the woman. “I'll wait here till a 
little after six, and then go out for some milk. It’s somewhat early, but 
I'll say he wants some very bad.” 

« Ay! that'll be a good blind,” cried Mr. Smalldram. “Then you 
ean go home and find him dead, and make a great outery !”” 

+ hat’s it,” rejoined the lady. “ Mind that you don’t flush any of 
those birds you've got in your pocket, Mr. Tom. The folks know well 
enough your purse may be carried very easy; so take care till you and I 
are married.’ 

“ Don’t be afraid!’ replied Mr. Smalidram; “I amas careful as a 
squirrel; but I had better be jogging—I say, look out, there’s a dear, 
and see if there isany body near.” 

“ Not I,” cried the lady. ‘“ Peep through a cranny, and then bolt!” 

Not without much care and some hesitation did the ci-devant tinman 
screw up his mind to leave the cottage, which stood at an angle of the 
road near the church. But after having opened the door carefully, 
and looked up and down with a somewhat anxious glance, he darted 
away, crossed the churchyard-stile, and disappeared amongst the trees. 

Mrs. Scapulary cl the door, which he had left open, and then 
stood for two or three minutes staring down upon the table. Was it re- 
morse that stung her 7—Was it repentance ? No, reader, no!—Was it 
fear ?No, reader, no? She had taken her precautions, as she thought, 
so well, that fear had little todo with it. She was thinking, on the 
contrary, on the handful of money and other things that her friend had 

crammed into his breeches-pocket, and reproaching herself for letting 
him take them. 

“T have a great mind to accuse him of the murder !” she thought. 
“The money will be found upon him, and he can’t prove I had any 
hand it! We'll see. If all goes quietly, why, well—if not, it may look 
as if he did it while I was away—I’ll go out directly. There goes six 
o'clock. : 

She had to return into the next room for her bonnet and shawl, and 
for the first time she felt something like awe as she did so. All was so 
atill that the small, still voice seemed to make itself attended to. She 
would have given something to have heard the old man snore. Snatch- 
ing down the things from the shelf, she put them on in the parlour, and 
then hurried out, closing the door hehind her. 

She had been gone about ten minutes, when some one knocked at the 
outer door, and then lifted the latch. . The door opened quickly, and the 
head of no less a person than Joey Pike appeared. “ Mrs. Scapulary !” 
he said, entering. ‘“ Hist, Mrs. Scapulary!—we have committed a 
murder, and the john d’arms are upon our trusses—Non c’e signore !— 
They are early people, too—I’ll tap at the camera di letto. Perhaps 
they are dentro. I'll shut this door first, however,” and after closing 
the aperture by which he had entered, he approached the inner room, 
and now, for the first time perceived that the door was ajar. “ Hist, 
Mrs. Scapulary !” he continued, ina low tone. ‘“ The old man is ill, 
and I dare say she is asleep, povera, quite exhausted, poor dear fanci- 
ulla—rendue, as the French say ; but | must disturb her,” and pushing 
open the door with a flourish of his hand, he entered with one toe point- 
ed, the other extended behind him in the attitude of John of Bologna’s 
Mercury, and his head turned towards his left shoulder, as if in the act 
of listening. The stillness surprised him, especially as the rusblight 
was still burning, and approaching the bedside, he looked in and beheld 
the dead body of poor old Tobias Scapulary ! 


“ E Morto !” exclaimed Joey, in a Tamburini tone, and then epen- 
ing the window-shutter, he looked into the bed again. The sight which 
was now, for the first time, clearly displayed, had a great effect upon 
Joey. The eyes of the corpse were starting from the head, the tungue 
was hanging from the mouth; and, without adding any further particu- 
lars, all the signs of a violent death presented themselves on the face of 
the corpse. Joey was seized with a universal trembling; and not at all 
liking his quarters, he rushed into the parlour, opened the outer door, 
nearly knocked down a man with a spade, that was going quietly alung, 
and made off across the country at a very rapid rate. 





CHAPTER VIIL. 


Longmore’s Appearance in anything but a good Humour—Harry 
Worrel’s sudden Departure—Laura’s Disappointment—The Chev- 
alier’s opportune Appearance—The Explosion. 


Harry Worrel sat upon the arm of the sofa, holding Laura’s hand in 
his, and Laura sat upon the sofa beside him, with ber beautiful eyes 
turned up towards his face, like one of the pretty little angels at the 
fagt of Titian’s magnificent picture of the ascension of the Virgin, at 
Venice, and they thus wasted nearly an hour looking at each other and 
saying little ; though, abstractedly speaking, it was very odd for them to 
do sv, as they had seen each other’s faces very often before, and knew 
every line and feature therein perfectly well. Such was the state of 
things when their conference was brought to a sudden close, by the door 
opening, and Mr. Longmore himself appearing, with an open note in 
his hand, and by no means his usual placable expression in his face. It 
was evidently, as the great poet wrote, “torture, fury, rage, despair, I 
cannot, cannot bear!" He did not, indeed, seem in the least surprised 
to find Worrel in the drawing-room, but he did appear to be a little em- 
barrassed as to how he should commence the attack he evidently medi- 
tated upon some one. When Mardonius contended with Pausanius at 
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the famous battle of Platsza, both the Persian and the Greek army paused 
for several days, unwilling to commence that awful strife in which five 
hundred thousand men encountered each other, with the purpose of cut- 
ting each other’s throats. A retrogade movement on the part of the 
Greeks—and a most idiotical movement it was, as it was conducted, 
though it ended in undeserved victory—a retrograde movement on the 
part of the Greeks, inducing an erroneous belief that they were in retreat, 
brought on the battle ; and such was the case also in the present in- 
stance ; for if Harry Worrel had continued sitting nonchalantly on the 
arm of the sofa, swinging his leg with a grace, and taking the whole busi- 
ness quite as a matter of course, Mr. Longmore would have found great 
difficulty in commencing the affray. Instead of that, however, Harry 
jumped down, looked foolish, and began to stammer forth some account 
of his sudden return. 

“Sir,” said Mr. Longmore, “I am not in the least surprised to see 
you—TI doubt not you have run here as hard as you could come—I trust, 
however, that it is the last time that you will present yourself in my 
house! So, sir, you must needs go and shoot the gentleman I had selec- 
ted for my son-in-law. I can tell you, sir, that if you look that way to 


‘| recommend yourself as his successor, you are very much mistaken. [| 


beg that you wil take your departure as speedily as possible ; for though, 

perhaps, I am in duty bound to cause you tobe taken up immediately, 

yet [ would rather not so deal with my neamkinsman, if I can avoid 

it!” 

pr Oh! papa, dear papa!” cried Laura, “ do not be so hard-hear- 
? 

“ Hush, girl,” exclaimed the old gentleman: “if I thought you had 
given this young man any encouragement, I’d-——I’d——l’d——turn 
you out of doors, too !”’ 

Laura, very confident that he would not long keep her out, almost 
wished that he would fulfil his threat, that she might have a fair excuse 
for making a little tour to Gretna Green with him she loved best on all 
the earth. But Worrel having recovered himself, and the worst ef the 
business now being over, made, by accident, cne of those happy replies, 
which, though it did not check the fury of Mr. Longmore at the time, 
rested upon his mind for many months after, and by tickling gently one 
of the weak points about him, greatly molified him towards the spea- 
ker. 

“Well, sir,” he said, ‘‘T am sorry you disapprove of my conduct ; but 
I do think, when you come to consider of it, you will not judge so harsh- 
ly, and will see that I ought not to suffer your kinsman to be grossly in- 
sulted by any man in all the realm, be he a poor man, or be he a prince.” 
Now, had Worrel called himself any thing on earth but “ your kinsman,” 
it would not have had the same effect upon Mr. Longmore ; as it was, 
however, it struck him even at the moment, that there was some truth 
in what Worrel said, and that his kinsman ought not to be insulted. 
The current of his anger did, perhaps, ebb a little, but he still continued 
to insist upon Worrel’s quitting the house in the same tone in which he 
had begun. 

“ Sir,” he said, “I care nothing about that: you might be insulted 
or you might not, that is nothing tome! But, sir, what is very muck 
to me, is, your making love to my daughter, sir. That I don’t choose ; 
and, I must say, that it was very wrong, when you well knew that | al- 
ways intended her te marry the Honourable Henry Augustus Frederick 
Fitzurse, and in due course of time become Viscountess Outrun.” 

“Indeed, my dear sir,”’ replied Harry, “I knew no such thing ; for 
if 1 had known it, [ might have kept myself out of the way of temp- 
tation.”’ 

“ That you wouldn’t, Harry,” said_Laura, half-laughing half-crying ; 
“but one thing I know, though I don’t mean to be disobedient, and do 
what papa tells me not, yet nothing on earth would ever have made me 
marry that ugly sot, if he and I had lived forever.”’ 

* Laura, you will put me in a passion,” cried Mr. Longmore ; “ a 
state I have not been in since your poor dear mother died—but there is 
only one word needs be said—you must go, Mr. Worrel, you must go ; 
and let me bég of you not to come back again, till youare sent for, which 
will be long enough, I trow.” 


Worrel felt anger mingling with sorrow and disappointment, and be- 
ing somewhat afraid of his own temper, be made up his mind to the bit- 
ter step, which he knew he must take at last, which was neither more 
nor less than a step out of the drawing-room window. Snatching up 
his hat, then, and resolved—tike all prudent people, when they find that 
they cannot get everything that they want—to take as much as he could 
get, he caught Laura to his bosom, for a moment, gave her one warm 
and hearty kiss, much to Mr. Longmere’s consternation and astenish- 
ment, and without waiting for a reproof, walked out at once into the gar- 
den, through the shrubbery, up the hill, and into the little fir wood at 
the top. 


In the mean while, Mr. Longmore and Laura were left confronting 
each other ; and, to say the truth, Lanra’s courage, like that of Bob 
Acres, began to ooze out at the palms of her hands : 10 which dimunition 
of valour, if we say the truth, the kiss she had just received from her 
lover had not a little contributed. It was not alone, that being kissed in 
company is, in itself, a somewhat agitating thing ; and also, that being 
kissed before her father, against her father’s will, was still more agita- 
ting ; but also, that Laura recollected, that this identical kiss was the 
last she was likely to have for a very long time, which was the most agi- 
tating of all. With that kiss came to an end, perhaps for years, the 
sweet whispered words of mutual confidence, the looks that explained or 
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‘Laura’s hand, and kissed the tips of her fingers with ceremonious respect, 


: tion between them whatscever,so that thousands fall in love without mar- 
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directed more fully than an oration ; the meaning smile, the light laugh 
| 


another, the jest, comprehended by none but themselves ; all 
Skin tae for the At sg er Laura thought with the poet, ‘ Sine amore 
jocisque nil est jucundum.” 

Her courage then had failed her, her heart was sad, and in short, she 
was not at all in a fit condition to encounter an angry man. Had she 
acted politically—as she knew from her experience of her father’s char- 
acter, what would be the right way to assuage his anger, and come at her 


own object—Laura would have laughed at him, teased him, made light | 


of him ; but somehow, she had not the heart to do it at the moment that 
she knew it to be the most necessary ; and there she stood before him, 


looking like a culprit, which is always the surest possible way to be con- — 


demned as such. What might have come of it no one can tell ; but just 
at the moment when Mr. Longmore was about to pour forth a torrent of 


the very act of opening his mouth to tell her, that he would leave her his 
curse, his whole curse, and nothing but his curse, if she ever thought of 
marrying Harry Worrel—the sound of an easy-going horse was heard, 
and the cantering galloway was seen coming along the road, with no oth- 
er than the Chevalier de Lunatico upon his back. 

The whole soul of Mr. Longmore melted at the sight of his new ac- 
quaintance, such was the wonderful effect of the chevalier’s powers, and 
out the old geetleman ran to pour forth into the friendly ear of the peri- 


satisfaction, his grand new invention, called the self-acting-perpetuo-ino. 
tival-electro-magnetic machine. x 

We have already explained to the reader Mr. Longmore’s peculia; 
notions with regard to the precision of the dinner-hour, and on the pres- 
ent occasion, the little bell which announced that it was time for people 
to wash their hands, comb their hair, and smooth their faces, made j:. 
self heard at the moment that his grand machine was getting inte opera. 
tion. Without waiting to stop it, Mr. Longmore retired for the purpo 
ses of ablution, and sat down to dinner, purposing to have another jock 
before he went to bed. The conversation, however, became animated 
and interesting ; Mr. Longmore forgot his purposes, and the whole par. 
ty retired to rest, excepting the self-acting-perpetuo-motival-electro-mag. 


| netic machine, which went on in a furious state of activity, in a litile 


_ room to the right of the passage by which one entered the house. The 
anger and,reprehension upon his poor daughter's head—when he was in — 


Chevalier de Lunatice, however, had not forgotten that he was bound by 


_ engagement to meet Harry Worrel and Joey Pike, that night, in the gar- 


den, and, accordingly, after waiting a reasonable time to suffer the in. 
mates of the house to go sound asleep he opened his door, descended 
the staircase, and was very soon shaking hands with his young friend, 
Joey was there also, reclining on the grass in the attitude of the Dying 
Gladiator, and, starting up, with the grace of a dancing fawn, he began 


to give the chevalier an account, in what the newspapers call glowing 


ed in a moment; all the little secret vanities which were wounded by | 


what had occurred to Mr. Fitzurse, all the private stock of petty pas- 


- sions, concealed purposes, and latent expectations, which go to make up 


the snm of every man’s motives, in every course that he pursues; how 
it would have been very pleasant to him to hear his daughter called Vis- | 


countess Outrun, and to have it put down in the peerage, that she was 
the daughter of Jerry Longmore, Esquire, of Ivy-hall, in the county of 
; and how the Mayor of the neighbouring town, who had made a 
large fortune as an attorney, and had three unmarried daughters, would 
have been ready to eat his nails when he heard that Leura Longmore had | 
become the Honourable Mrs. Fitzurse ; and how he (Mr. Longmore) 
would have looked down upon the alderman and town councillors, who | 
had neglected or refused to give him their votes, when his name was put | 
up for the mayoralty. 

There were fifty similar beautiful prospects blighted by the unfortunate | 
affair of the morning, and Mr. Longmore was infinitely relieved by un- 
budgetting his griefs to the chevalier ; who with truediplomatic self-pos- | 
session and propriety, walked on beside him into the drawing-room, took 





and inquiring tenderly after her health, whispered, in a low voice, that all | 
was well and would go well. He thenturned to Mr. Longmore, and, | 
by his pleasant suavity, soon contrived torestore that gentleman to equan- 
imity. He did not press him upon the subject of Worrel, indeed, nor | 
give any opinion upon the various matters which Mr. Longmore submit- 
ted to his consideration, as to whether he (Mr. Longmore) had not been 
very ill treated, as to whether Laura had not behaved shamefully, as 
to whether Worrel had not behaved worse, and as to whether Mr. 
Fitzurse was not the very most eligible husband that could possibly be | 
selected. Acting with becoming caution, the chevalier gave a guarded 
answer to all these questions. He pointed out to Mr. Longmore that it 
was the most natural thing in the world for two young people to fall in 
leve with each other, but that if they did nothing more than fall in love, 
no great harm was done. ‘ Love and matrimony,” he continued, “ are 
as you well know, my dear sir, the most distinct things in the world, 
very often the most opposite. As far as I can learn, there is no connec- 


rying, and thousands marry every day without falling in love. Thus, 
my dear sir, the past seems to me better than you imagine, and nobody | 
can tell what may be in the womb of futurity ; so that, leaving destiny | 
to work her part, and bring forth the yet unevolyed events which lie hid _ 
under the dark apron of the coming times, let us rejoice in the facilities 
which are alotted to decorate the present moment, cull the floral blos- 
soms that burgeon for us, and the bountiful branches of each instant of 
our time, and satiate ourselves with those delightful thoughts and exhila- | 
rating reflections which prolong the season of rejoicing life, and procras- 
tinate the approach of the period of decay and extiaction.” ~ 

“Highly philosophical and beautiful,” said Mr. Longmore ; and, 
though Laura thought that there was a strong touch of the rigmarole in | 
the chevalier’s speech, she took care not to say a word, while Mr. de 
Lunatico, with that exquisite diplomatic tact, which the reader must 
have already discovered in him, pointed the application with the argu- | 
mentum ad hominem, by saying,— 

“What I mean, my dear sir, is, that although, in consequence of your 
oath, you cannot admit me into your observatory, you have I know, a 
thousand curious and wonderful discoveries and inventions in science un- 
connected with astronomy, which yon are bound, by the liberality of true 
philosophy, tomake me fully acquainted with.” 


Mr. Longmore sprang at the bait, like a half-famished trout at a May- 
fly, and the chevalier, making a martyr of himse!f for the sake of the | 


fair Laura, was soon plunged into gulvanic troughs, surrounded by laden | 
veasels, the butt of electrical machines, and impaled upon the needles of 
microsopes. Sometimes he was wheezing under the presence of an in- | 
finity of azote ; sometimes he was coughing under a superabundance of 
oxygen ; sometimes he was snvezing under the extrication of hydregen, | 
and, just before dinner-time, Mr. Longmore set going for his especial | 
' 


_ language, of his visit to the cottage of poor old Seapulary. But just as 
patetic chevalier the tale of his misfortunes. Every thing was display- | 


he was telling the chevalier that at first sight he had thovght the old man 
either in a state of sincuppy, or else morto, a loud explosion, like the 
bursting forth of a volcano, was heard in the house, and while they gazed 
in each other’s faces, asking what could be the matter, flames burs 
forth from two windows on the ground floor, and every other considera- 
tion was swallowed up in the necessity of giving immediate assistance. 


_ The truth was, that the self-acting-perpetuo-motival-electro-magnetic ma- 
chine had gone on working away till it had charged itself and every 


thing around it with such a quantity of the electric fluid, that a spark was 


_ elicited by a neighbouring piece of brass. Close by, lay a large quantity 


of a newly-invented detonating powder ; the whole mass ignited, thou- 


_ sands of other cémpounds joined the flames, and the whole place was in 


a blaze in a moment. 
Rushing into the house, the chevalier and Harry Worrel soon roused 


and trought out Mr. Longmore and Laura, in a state of picturesque dis- 
| habille. Joey Pike betook himself to the maids, and at the end of 


about five minutes the whole party were collected on the green, while a 
number of persons from the neighbouring cottages swarmed to the spot, 


_ and an engine came rattling up from the little town. Suddenly, however, 


Laura exclaimed— 
“ Oh, dear, I have forgot! Oh, dear, I have forgot !"’ And before 
any one could stop her, she rushed back into the house by a small door 


_ which was tolerably free from the flames. Harry Worrel was, at that 


moment, working away in a different quarter, to save some things for 
which Mr. Lengmore was very anxious, but the moment he heard of 


_ Laura’s proceeding, which was not till some little time had elasped, he 
_ was rushing in after her like a madman, when he was stopped and forci- 


bly dragged back by two men, and in an instant after the roof fell in with 
a dreadful crash, 





* From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 


A DAY AND NIGHT 


ON THE 
BANKS OF THE EUPHRATES. 


BY W. FRANCIS AINSWORTH, ESQ. 








The morning that the steamer bearing the name of the river whose 
waters she first navigated—the Euphrates—left Annah, she turned her 
head up to the current a few miles below that centrical and picturesque 
little town, and lay to for a short time by the edge of the bank, which 
was here a level greensward, backed at a short distance by a low, rocky 
terrace. Leaping ashore with others, and speaking for a moment to the 


, Commander, Colonel Chesney, I proceeded to examine the rocks, and 
found them full of fossil organic remains—curious relics of a world older 
_ than that of Assyria or Babylonia. With these I was assiduously filling 
| my pockets, when, on turning round, I found the steamer gone. She was 
| fast sweeping down the broad stream of waters,—already out of hearing, 
' and speedily out of sight. 


The most infinitesimal portion of time was sufficient to render me 
aware of all the perils of my situation. My habitual custom on boar 
the steamer, during her descent of the river, was to sit in front of one 
the paddle-boxes, taking notes, so that I should not be missed till dinner- 
time, which would be at the end of the day’s journey, an average dis- 
tance of from fifty to sixty miles. I was on the opposite side of the 


| river to that on which the town of Annah was situated. and could not go 
| back, and obtain a boat. I had before me a district probably scarcely 
| inhabited, and if so, by lawless and predatory Arabs. I had no arms ; 


but, on examining my purse, found that I had luekily four gazia, small 


_ gold coins of four shillings each. Two of these I immediately secreted 
_ in my watch-fob, and left two in my purse for demand. Thus circum- 
| stanced, my mind never wavered as to what was to be done; but disen- 


cumbering myself of the weighty curiosities I had collected, I set off at 
a rate of about four miles an hour, to overtake a steamer descending 


| 
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civer fourteen miles in the same time, but which I knew would bring to } 


at night. [ had not walked above on hour when | came to a village, 


near which a group of fellahs, or agricultural Arabs, were sitting beside _ 


acorn-rick. The road approached them in such a manner, that I joined 
the party unobserved. They were greatly surprised at seeing a stranger 
among them, and like all Arabs in similar circumstances, were at first 
frightened and distrustful; but when made aware there was no danger, 
haughty, malicious, and over-bearing. 


_ that hung like a cloud over the flame ; while the old man offered me 


} 
| 


' steamer had passed down the river that day; and the old man promised 


My object was, if possible, to obtain a guide, who might at once shew 


me the short cut—for the river bends—und serve me as a protection Arab joined the party; he had been ont plundering, but it was upon a 


inst other Arabs; so, with what little of the language I was master 
of, lexplained my situation and wants, offering a present if they were 
acceded to. The fellahs, however, said it was impossible to go by day, 
as there were Bedwins on the road; but that if 1 would stop till night, a 


guide would go with me. This, with the distance before me, being out | 


of the question, I repaired to the house of the sheikh, whom I found 
surrounded by his family, and who received me in the usual distrustful 
manner. After some altercation, it was arranged that I should give my 
handkerchief to the favorite daughter, and deposit a gazi with the shiekh 
for the guide. Although doubting the sincerity of the performance, I 
had no chance but acquiescence; and so we started,—the Arab first taking 
off his shoes,—at a good pace. 

* We kept up, with little conversation, for upwards of two hours, when 
we met another fellah; and my guide putting on his shoes, entered into 


_ scarcely knowing what I had to anticipate. The night before I had se- 
| cured the old man’s service by the present of agazi, on which occasion I 


| in by such subterfuges. 


an earnest colloquy with him, which, from various signs and nods, it 


was easy to see had reference to me and the possible other gazis I might 
have in my ssion. When I urged the guide to hasten forward, he 
only laughed, and a:ked for more money; so | was ultimately obliged to 
relinquish his company, and proceed by myself. From this point, till I 
reached the valley of Haditha, I saw no more villages. The country 
was low and undulating, with a soil of gravel and a vegetation of worm- 
wood, mixed with a few grasses; stretching out in a black and appa- 
rently boundless expanse ; fatiguing by its monotony, unmarked by forms 
of living things; and without the promise of a resting place. This wea- 
riness was, however, sometimes unexpectedly relieved by plains of allu- 
vial soil, deposited by the river, in hollows in the wilderness, and covered 
with gay and gaudy flowering plants. 

In the evening I arrived at the foot of alow range of hills, extending 
several miles to the west; and, as the river diverged in the same direc- 
tion, it was natural to suppose that when it had broken through the rocky 
barrier, it would resume its easterly course, and that my plan was to cross 
over the hills. I hesitated, however, in doing this, frem the fear of not 
being able to regain the banks of the water, so essential to my safety in 
a hot and arid country. While tracking a rocky valley, a troop of jack- 
als bounded before me; and in little mere than an hour I had gained 
the crest of the hills, whence a noble prospect opened itself to my view, 
consisting of a long expanse of green and level valley, occasionally 


wooded, and watered by the Euphrates, which, as I anticipated, had | 


twined round the hills, and now lay at my feet, scarcely three miles 
distant. 

It was in vain, however, that my aching eyes followed the long line of 
white light, which the river presented in the hour of eve ; no steamer 
was to be seen, nor a single village, but here and there, aqueducts ad- 
vanced into the stream, showing that what was now a wilderness, had 
been in former times the seat of civilization. 

For a moment, my heart almost forgave me. Night was coming on, 


! 


_ and that he would make the attempt by himself, so as to save participa- 


old man started up, and lifting the club ordinarily carried by all his tribe 
in their girdies, prepared to strike: 1 laughed at him, and throwing 
down my stick, in sign of peace, sat down by the fire ; the boy brought 
me water in a jug, and then burnt wet straw to keep off the mosquitoes, 


bread. To the questions [ then asked, I obtained an answer, that the 


to be my guide, as soon as the moon should rise. 
I had laid down to take some repose until that time, when another 


very small scale, for he exhibited his earnings, which were things not 
worth picking up on the road. This did not improve the notion I had 
formed of my guide, though it affected me too little to prevent my sleep- 
ing soundly. 1 was awakened by some one pinching my great toe, and 
found, on opening my eyes, a grotesque visage hanging over mine, light- 
ed up by a radiant moonbeam. The other man and the boy were gone, 
as was also my stick, which was a cemprehensible circumstance ; but 
the old man was there. I rose and proceeded silently on my journey, 


had exhibited my empty purse ; but Bedwin Arabs are not to be taken 


As we proceeded, therefore, I expected every moment to be joined by 
more guides than I required, or desired : my only hope was that the 
old man’s cupidity would lead him to consider me as his particular prize, 


tion of profits with any one ; and this hope was happily verified. 

Our road lay along the banks of the Euphrates, which was now seen 
to the greatest advantage in the moonlight, broad shadows being thrown 
on its lucid bosom by the dependent landscape. 

In a short time, we began the ascent of some hills, the crest of which 
we had no sooner gained than my guide laid himself down on the ground, 
and scanned the naked upland that now extended before us. I sat down 
in the meantime. When he had finished his survey, he slowly muttered 
the words “‘ No Arabs,” as if he himself had not been one. He then 
came and placed himself by my side, in closer propinquity than was de- 
sirable, while he put forth his hand to examine the steel buckles of my 
braces, (for | wore no waistcoat,) which shone like silver in the moon- 
light. In doing this, his hand trembled, and betrayed his intentions. I 
rose quickly, and seized a stone, he at the same moment lifting his club, 
and holding out his hand, rubbing the thumb and forefinger together—a 
significant manner of asking for money, common to many parts of the 
world. The indignation with which I regarded my antagonist was now 
at its height. It is true he was tall and bony, but he was aged, and not 
even active; his forehead “villanous low,” his nose long, his eyes red 
and ptrulent. It was, however, for our mutual advantage that peace 
should be established ; so walking on, and keeping all the time beyond 
the reach of the club,—retaining, moreover, possession of the stone for 
fear of renewed hostilities, we argued the matter over in_a pleasing and 


| edifying manner. First, he asked for money ;—I told him [ had none: 


then for my fez ;—I said I could not expose my head to the sun: then 
for an Arab kerchief I had tied round my waist; knowing the value he 
would set upon this, I determined to propitiate him, if possible, and gave 
it up. He then put his club in his waistband, and a temporary confi- 


| dence was re-established. 


and had it been an undulating or hilly country, hope would haye borne | 


me on over each successive eminence, but here the expanse I had to tra- 


verse, without a chance of relief, (and I had had uo food ali day,) lay | 


before me like the ocean to a shipwrecked mariner. I had, however, the 
consolation of knowing I could get water, and this had already become 
more than desirable. 

By the time I had descended into the plain, the ardent sun had dipped 


beneath the horizon. The evening was growing cool and pleasant; and | 


if hitherto my walk had been comparatively solitary, it now became 
quite the reverse, for the whole plain seemed as if suddenly peopled 


We now turned down a ravine, and then crossed some low hills, when 
my guide again resumed the recumbent position—the usual reconnoit- 
ring posture of the Arabs. I advanced, and to my delight, for it was 
just break of day, found the river flowing below, with inhabited islands 
on its bosom, and between me and it a cultivated and peopled country. 

My guide went no further than this spot; it was in vain to urge him: 
he was as much in dread of fellahs as he might have been of Turkish 
authorities ; so I descended the hills by myself. But my mishaps had 
not quite terminated ; for some fellahs laboring in an adjacent field ob- 


| serving me, hurried away at full speed to intercept me. They were 


with living things. Stealthy foxes of the Tatarian race, came down | 
from the interior, to drink at the river side, quickly puttiag their tail be- | 


tween their legs and skulking away, when they perceived me in their 
path. Occasionally, wolves would turn sulkily round, snarling defiance, 
as if questioning my right to proceed ; while numerous jackals bounded 
along the plain—sometimes in pursuit of each other, anon darting into 
the woods, then issuing forth again in troops, of five or six, dashing up 
close to me, yelling and gnashing their teeth, or bristling up their backs, 
like so many angry cats. Strong as my desire was to drink, it was im- 
possible, under these circumstances, to venture thrvugh the thicket to the 
water's edge ; but an opportunity offered, in some shrubs, that advanced 
fhore inland than the others, of cutting a stick—no very formidable wea- 
pon,—but, slight as it was, communicating, in the absence of all other 
defence, a comfortable idea. 


Thus armed, I ventured to dispute with the thirsty four-footed claim- 
ants a draught of water, and having gallantly obtained it, I proceeded 
onwards till darkness overtook me. 
rose at midnight, when I could continue my journey, I resolved to go 
out to the extremity of the next acqueduct I met, and sleep there in com- 
parative security from wild animals. 


Under this emergency, as the moon | 


What was my surprise, however, on approaching one of these ruins | 
of former days, to find a fire lighted beneath an arch, and an | 


old Bedwin Arab and a boy seated by its side. At my approach the 


armed with small hatchets, which they waved over my head. I told 
them that I had been robbed of everything on the hills, and they did not 
discredit the story, but contented themselves with the kerchief round my 
neck, without examining my person. It was the third and last I had to 
give. 

Proceeding a short distance beyond this I came to some cottages. 
Here there were some Arab women, who received me most kindly, and 
gave me milk. From them I first learned, to my infinite joy, that the 
steamer was not fac distant, behind one of the islands. This turned out 
to be the case; and I had not travelled many miles down the river, before 
I distinguished the funnel among the column-like date-trés. On the 
side on which I was, however, there were no houses, and it was more 
than an hour before I could attract the attention of the Arabs on the 
island. This I had no sooner done than my arrival was made known on 
board the steamer, whence messengers had been dispatched in search of 
me the previous night; a boat was sent, and in a few moments more I 
was safe on board. I was heartily received by my companions, after @ 
day and a xight’s walk of upwards of fifty English miles, which afforded 
much that is illustrative of the true character of the Arab, who, with all 
his boasted hospitality and high-mindedness, will never lose an opportu- 
nity of robbing, when he can do it with impunity. 

————=>—— 

Description or Ancient Exatisa Meacs.—The two meals a-day, 

introduced into England at the Norman conquest, and ostensibly main- 
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tained for a lung period among the aristocracy, had now in general been | 


increased to four. These were breakfast which was taken at seven’o 
clock in the morning, dinner at ten, supper at four in the afternoon, and 
* liveries,” which consisted of a collation taken in bed between eight and 
nine in the evening. ‘The breakfast although taken so early in the morn- 
ing, was a meal of the most substantial description ; but we must remem- 
ber that those who partook of it had generally been actively employed 
for 3 hours previous. Thus from the Northumberland Family Book, 
which, although a document not strictly belonging to the present period, 
may be safely held in this instance to describe a custom of some standing, 
we find that a breakfast for an earl and his countess during four days of 
a week in Lent, was, first, a loaf of bread in trenches, two manchetts, 
ihat is, small loaves of the finest flour weighing six ounces a-piece, a 
quart of beer, a quart of wine, two pieces of salt fish, six baconed her- 
rings, four white herrings, or a dish of sproits ; forming certainly a lib- 
eral commencement of a day of mortification in Lent. On flesh days, 
the fish at table was commuted for half a chine of mutten, or a chine of 
beef boiled. The liveries, although taken in bed, were of the same abun- 
dant and substantial character. ‘The Earl Percy and his countess, at this 
meal, had two manchetts, a loaf of household bread, a gallon of beer 
and a quart of wine ; the latter beverage being warmed and spiced.— 
Pictorial History of England. 





Fom the New Monthly. 


NOTES ON THE NUMBERS; 


OR, HUMORS OF ARITHMETIC. 


Few people know why the arithmetical characters’ ave called num- 
bers. Their name has its origin in the experience of schoolboys, who 
have their fingers in winter-time chilled and frostbitten over their slates, 
while engaged in the operations of multiplication or ‘ long-division,”’ 
bestowed upon the freezing figures the appropriate epithet of wamb-ers. 
It is not so easy to account for the numerals having been called Arabic. 


Decidedly it was not from Arabia Fe/iz that these vexatious symbols | 


proceeded. Roman is a much better name for them, they are so com- 
monly protested against by the juvenals. 

There are no honors too exalted for those who remain unpuzzled by 
the rule of three, and unmaddened by fractions. Your ‘“ great arithme- 
ticians”’ ought at least to be created Counts. ‘Success in arithmetic is 
no more to be had “ sine pulvere’’ than success in battle. The Abacus 
or counting table of the ancients, was a board strewed with dust upon 
which they inscribed their numerical figures with their fingers. We 
have a trace of this usage at the present day in the dust with which we 
frequently find the tables of hotels and coffee-houses covered, quite thick 
enough for the purpose of calculation, although the habit of scoring the 
bill upon this classic coating has fallen into desuetude. 

Accountants, it will not be denied, are men of figure. Augustus 
Cesar, who figured in Ancient Rome under the name of Octavius, 
must have been an eminent arithmetician in his day, since we find his 
poet-laureate commencing an address to him with— 

Cum tot sustineas. 

Numbers are of vast importance to more people than the Michael Cas- 
sios; for example, to poets, demagogues and the proprietors of maga- 
zines. Poets are unfortunate when numbers do not come, and the pro- 
prietors of magazises when nombers do not go. The numbers of a 


’ poem ought to run well—of a periodical ought to read well—and of a 


populace ought to roar well. Numbers are essential to a catalogue, but 
they are incompatible with doggrel. Yet doggrel verses are the most 
numerous of any. 

Numbers are the only things that may exist’ without themselves.— 
Milton tells us of “numbers without number.” A numberless number 
is no number at all. Suppose the number of a hackney coach to be in- 
finite, the driver might practice infinite extortions. 

Numbers are odd and even: this is a pleasing alternation, the effect of 
which is lost in Regent-street, by the dull method of ranging all the 
even numbers on one side of the street, and all the odd ones upon the 
other, like male snd female in a Quaker meeting-house. However, the 
arrangement was made, we must supose, to preserve the harmony of 
numbers and keep the peace of old King Cocker. At any rate, keeping 
the numbers thus apart has an obvious tendency to prevest multipli- 
cation. Regent-street reminds one of a dreary sum in “ long division.” 
It is said there are times, particularly in the amorous twilight of 
summer-evpnings, when lovelorn No. 1 may be heard to sigh across 
the wide thoroughfare to disccnsolate No. 2, and waft her pathetic 
questicn— 

When shall we three meet again? 

Again, some letters are integral and others fractional. The inte- 
grals are honest fellows, numbers of integrity, and it is surprising that 
they should associate with improper fractions, and sometimes even with 
mean preportionals and gross totals. The origin of fractions is uncertain ; 
but the best account of it is that the square numbers came once upon a 
time to fisticuffs, and that the field of battle was found the next morning 
covered with these arithmetical fragments, like the ears and noses on 
the plain of Waterloo. 

Fractions cannot be too much discountenanced, for they are fatal to 
unity, and are the agitators and incendiaries of the commonwealth of 
numbers. Factions only differ from fractions by the dog’s letter. Po- 


_ which they occasionally argue. 


litical arithmetic teaches us faction is nothing else than an improy,, 
fraction of a people who ought to be an integral number. There js po 
such thing as a proper fraction, let your accountants and algebrais;, 
say what they will. Allthe members of the family are improper, ey. 
cept the tenths, which, having invariably kept company with the clergy, 
had peculiar opportunities of moral improvement. 

Mr. Moore informs us that this branch has ever been particularly po. 
pular in Ireland ; indeed, so much so that Captain Rock (the founde; 
of decimal fractions) was christened Decimus.* 

Let us not be understood as applying to dividends the severe remark, 
we have felt it to be our duty tomake upon fractions. For dividend 
we have the most unfeigned respect, and we are always happy to rece, 
them. 

Mention has just been made of “ square numbers,” and we return \, 
them for a moment, only to notice a gross mistake that arithmetician, 
commit respecting them. They tell you that fowr is a square numbe, 
and that there is no other such number until you getto mine. Haye 
these sages ever been in Grosvenor-square in their lives? Pray is no 
No. 5 Grosvenor-square a square number? We can easily beliey, 
however, that people addicted to vulgar arithmetic never set their fo 
in that, or any other territory of fashion. 

Another and still more heinous blunder is their *‘ square root.” Nt, 
did any man ever see a square root! We have seen roots of all kinds 
tulip-roots, crocus-roots, hyacinth-roots, jonquil-roots, lily-roots, all the 
roots in allthe garders and nurseriesof England, France, and Holland 
but we never saw a square root, or even so much as a triangular one, 
which (being one side less) would not be quite se prodigious a pheno- 
menon. Possibly, however, they may have square roots in the parterr. 
and quadrangles of St. John’s College, Cambridge, where those Philos: 
pher Squares, the mathematicians, have a little circle of their own, 1) 
As every thing that Midas touched by 
came gold, soit is not improbable that every thing these great geometers 
lay their hands on turns into a square, or a parallelopiped.t Let us hoy: 

: No. I. 

From these few remarks upon numbers in general, we proceed \ 
numbers in particular; and to begin with the beginning, we commenc: 
with No. 1, which after all is a bull, for how can one be a number ’— 
Upon reflection, however, there are cases in which this is a true paradox. 
For instance, a pluralist, who though as a man only an unit, is in ar 
ecclesiastical sense, a multitude—in one county a rector, in another a 
dean, ina third a canon, in a fourth a prebendary. 


*T was Hodgson here, *twas Hodgson there, 
’T was Hodgeon, Hodgson, every where. 


An old cheese is a further example of many in one, and Dryden's 
“ Zimri”’ is another. 


A man so various that he seemed to be, 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome. 


Thenthe ‘“ multitudinous seas” are the “green onk,”’ and the bund) 
of twigs is the old and p.overbial type of oneness. 

No. 1 is myself, yourself, the self of every body, self itself, the arith- 
metical sign of selfism; the oddity and old bachelor of numbers. No. 
1 requires no care-taker ; no figure of the nine takes so much care of jt- 
self. No. 1 is ariddle, atonce the emblem of a great fault, and a great 
virtue, the symbol of egotism, and the representative of unity and 
concord. 

Had the fleas of an Irish inn been unanimous, or as ONE flea, they 
might have pulled Mr. Curran out of bed, as that great man himself tes- 
tified ; but they were torn factions, and divided into dirty entomologiea! 
cliques, each insect pursuing his own shabby ends, and catering for his 
own paltry little proboscis, instead of combining their energies to ad- 
vance the common cause of the flea public. Had these foolish little ani- 
mals read so much as the annals of their native land, they might have 
learned the evils of dissension, and the advantages ofconcert. Sincere- 
ly rejoiced we are that fleas have not the sense to profit by human errors 
Divide et impera. May the fleas never be one people. 

A great deal might be said and sung of the ones of the world, but we 
shall despatch them very briefly. 

There are the little ones always struggling to be great ones, and the 
great ones sometimes affecting to be little ones. Then there are the 
simple ones trying to seem knowing ones, and the knowing ones to cheat 
the simple ones. The unfeeling ones are unfortunately not the unhappy 
oves; and the unpaid ones are vceasionally not the fair ones. The un- 
dying one is hitherto the unknown one, and the undone one is always the 
forsaken one. * 

No. 1 is the most classic of numbers, as appears from the common 
saying—* all’s one in the Greek.” 

No. 1 has conferred celebrity on numbers. There was Hamilton re- 
nowned for his one speech; Warner famous forhis one pen; Sir William 





* «<The tenth don’t dance,” hasnot been a maxim of the Irish house of Decimi, 
many of whom “in the merry care. gene by,” have danced at sheriff's balls. 


+ A doctor, pedicure, whoattended a distinguished algebraist of Cambridge, as - 


sured us that the very roots of his corms were square roots. In this case, both 


| physician and patient were extractors of roots; but what was either of them to 


Boreas or Eurus, who extract the root of an oak before one can count his fingers. 
for the sake of their moral reputations, they have no Polly-gons in their 


chambers! The censorious world would suspect a case of the “loves 
of the triangles.” 
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Jones distinguished by his one book ; Nelson by his one arm; Hannibal 
by his one eye; and Andrew Marvel immortalized by his one dish. Then 
there was Socrates who knew but one thing (which, by the by, was no- 
thing. 

pige ought not to forget the wag of our own days who wrote from 
London to his mother in Yorkshire for a remittance of eleven shirts ; in- 
forming her that since he had been in society, he had ascertained that a 
gentleman ought to have twelve.” This was the man of one shirt, to 
whom we shall only add the man of “ one observation,” that we may 
admenish the world to avoid him as a pestilence. The man who rises 
to make “ one observation” never sits down until he has made a ve 
long speech. “Sir, I rise just to make one remark,” is the established 
formula, when there is a predetermination to make five hundred. The 
moment we hear the words we invoke Morpheus, or morphine, the sci- 
entific substitute for a dose of “ poppy or mandragora.”’ ~ 


No. I. 
“ How many numbers is in nouns?” asks Sir Hugh Evans in Welsh- 
man’s English. 


| 
| 
| 


figure an hyperbole, for it renders it a “ three-piled hyperbole,’ —Pelion 
upon Ossa, and Olympus on the top of both.” 
Three is the numerical symbol, not only of revelution, but of riot. To 


make a riot at law, there must be at least three rioters; yet that fwo per- 
sons may be riotous is certain. . 


No. IV. 
The fox, the ape, and the humble bee 
Were still at odds, being but three, 
Until the goose came in at the door, 
And stayed the odds by making Four. 
Love's Labour Lost. 

No. 4 is said to be the first sgvare number, which means neither more 
nor less than this, that twice two are four, a discovery which has justly 
immortalized the sage who made it. It follows that fora dinner of four 
a square table is ‘the thing.”” If, however, you prefer a round, round 


| let your table be, and laugh at the mathematicians. But observe the ad- 


“ Two,” replies Master Willy Page, which proves how limited were 


the grammatical studies of that young gentleman. 
the nail on the head. 

“ Truly, [ thought there had been one number more; because they 
say, od’s nouns.” 

The good dame is wrong in the reason she assigns, but she is right in 
poine of fact, as the Greek and some other languages have a dual num- 
ber, or No.2. This No. 2 is the hieroglyph of duplicity, the arithmeti- 
cal cipher for the pharisee and hypocrite. How often do we see a dov- 
ble man; how often do we hear a double tongue ; how often do we meet 
a double mind ; how often do we find two faces under one hood, and not 
in the flower-garden only? There are few Unas, but many Duessas, and 
in other lands, we fear, as well as in Faery-land. 

We need not go so far as the Roman forum to seek a Janus; we 
would undertake to find you one at Westminster. without asking Dioge- 
nes for hislantern. As one is the sign of union, so is two the emblem of 
discord. When those are two, who ought to be one, or, to speak more 
correctly, when those are one, who ought to be two, the results are 
misery and eonfusion. 

Number 2 is Lucifer’s own number, whence he is called the “ deuce,” 
and to “ play the deuce” is to “play the d—l.” As one is the old ba- 
chelor or old maid of numbers, so is ¢wo the very principle of population, 
for the very least number that a parson can buckle together in holy ma- 
trimony is a couple. Without two, there could be neither pairing nor 
pairing-off, a proceeding which, although it thins the House of Com- 
mons, tends considerably to replenish the nation. No. 2 is sometimes, 


Mrs. Quickly hits | 


however, adepopulator. Witness a brace of pistels and a duel: witness | 


also two doctors in consultation ; yet it is questionable whether two doc- 
tors ever so met, without “the king of terrors” stepping in and making 
the duet a trio. 


No. Il. 


say there is a divinity in odd numbers, either in nativity, chance, or 
death,’’—quoth Sir John Falstaff, and he has all antiquity with him. 
Three is a most venerable numher. Jupiter, Neptune, and Pluto 
form a trio of the most respectable antiquity, and Jupiter had his three- 
forked lightning, Neptane his trident, and Pluto his triple-headed dog. 
Then there was the Saxon Trigla, or Friga, Thor, and Odin; and the 
Hindoo triad of Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma (whom the reader will be 
careful not to confound with the modern inventor of pens, and patentee 
of locks.) The freemasons assure us that their lodges are supported by 
three pillars—to wit, Wisdom, Strength, and Beauty,—a very pretty 
style of architecture. we must admit, although Beauty is perhaps a lit- 
tle too Corinthian for so moral and pious an institution. 


vice of Bayle, and do not be so absurd as to require from the round ta- 
ble the advantages of the square one, or vice versa. 

Four is no¢ the number of the elements, though Milten asssures us 
they 

in quaternion move 
Perpetua! circle multiform. 

They are five elements at least, for every schoolboy knows. that, be- 
sides earth, air, fire and water, there are also ‘the elements of gram- 
mar.’ Byron notices this truth in his philosophical poem of ‘ Beppo,”’ 
where he says of Napoleon in the Russian expedition, 

Stopped by the elements, like whaler, or, 
A blundering novice in bis new Greek grammar. 

No. 4 is the number of the cardinal points, both in the physical and 
moral world,—the number of the winds and the virtues (for the allitera- 
tion is irresistible). Four is learning’s own number, as appears from 
the French adage “ savant comme quatre,” which} Perron applied so 
wittily to the forty academicians. Four is also the number that crowns 
the labors of the toilette, for the French have another proverb, to be 
dressed “i quatre sépingles.” Since the discovery of America there 
have been four quarters of the globe; previously there were only three, 
so that Shakspeare was both geographically and chronologically accurate 
in putting into the mouth of one of his Roman characters the phrase 
“three-necked world. Four is the father of quarters, and above all our 
quarter-day, which brings our quarter’s salary. We are deeply indebted 
to No. 4, both in peace and war. In peace it gives us our quarters of 
mutton, if we are consumers; our Mark-lane quarters if we are produ- 
cers; our quartos if we are literary; and our quartettes if we are musi- 
cal. In war there is no officer in the army of 30 much consequence as the 
quartermaster; and when a brave fellow is taken prisoner it is no bad 
thing to get quarter. 

No. 4 is the vestibule of life, for in our infancy we go upon “all fours.” 
Formerly when people committed treasons, or such high crimes, they 
went out of life in fours also, for they were sentenced to be quartered. 


_ Now, here is no quartering save by the Heralds, and they only quarter 
“ This is the third time. I hope good lack lies in odd numbers; they | 


our arms. 
No. V. 
There is little to be said about this number, except to notice the vul- 
gar error that there are five fingers. The thumb is not a finger, because, 
if a finger at all, it must, from its size and position be the first finger: 


_ but the place of the first finger isengaged. The thumb is not rightfully 


The British | 


triads were a code of laws framed entirely upon a principle of supersti- | 
tious reverence for No. 3. The principle was carried so far, that the 


wife was considered only a third of her husband. “ Qua@libet ucor 
quasi ‘tertia’ pars viri sui censetur’’ was the fundamental maxim of 
the conjugal law of the Britons. 
er, or third part of her husband’s lands. The moderns have raised the 
value of a wife considerably, as she is now considered not only a moiety 
of her husband, but the better half of the two. However, the lady is 
still but a fraction of the gentleman; which is possibly the reason why 
she is sometimes fractious, and (if gay and fa-hionable) actuated by 
party-spirit. When the husband prohibits parties, the wife is apt to 
become factious, which confirms the common political remark that ‘‘the 
end of parties is the beginning of factions.” 

No. 3 must be a sovereign prince, for we hear of the “ rude of three,”’ 
which cannot but be prosperous, since it is called the “ golden rule.” 
Next, he is your common mar-plot and spoil-sport, for many are the 
agreeable situations in which No. 2 is surprised and interrupted by No. 
3. Who so often intrudes? Who is so frequently de trop? 
the Paul Pry of numbers. ; 


This was the origin of the wife’s dow- | 


No. 3 is | 


Three is an important number toa flag, for it makes it a tri-colour, | 


or flag of revolution ;—to a stool, for it makes it a prophetic-stool, or 
tripod ;—to a pacha, for it makes him a pacha of three tails, which is 
three times as great as a pacha of one tail ;—to a parish beadle, for it 
crowns him with his three-cocked hat ;—and to that admirable poetic 





* Astolen Westernism.—Ep. Bro. J. 


a freeman of the digital corporation, and the fingers ought to move the 
Five’s Court for a quo warranto. Perhaps Lynch law would be still 
better: they are four to one, and ought not to suffer the thumb to bully 
them. That he is a tyrant is evident from the proverbial expressions, 
‘the rule of thumb, and under the thumb.” 

The best five we know is five per cent.; si, however, is better. 


No. VI. 

Johnson is very learned on number six: he tells us that six is ‘twice 
three” and “one more than five!” But if you desire to know the true 
state and dignity of No. 6, consult Brown’s “ Vulgar Errors,” where 
you will find it stated that ‘‘six hath many respects in it, not only for 
the days of the creation, but its natural consideration as being a PER- 
rect number.”t Six is, therefore, the “chrysolite’’ of figures, and 
doubtless it is upen this account, that womankind is called par excel- 
lence “the Sex.” 

Six is the bunkrupt’s number in both English and French. “Not 
worth sixpence” and “sans six sous.” In accordance with this, our 
Court of Chancery (the best and shortest road to beggary in the king- 
dom) employs six clerks, who are very important functionaries, although 
they are not ence mentioned in Cicero’: Offices. 

Six is a good hour for dining, if the dinner be a good one, and neither 
company nor cook mistake it for seven, which sets things ‘at sixes and 
sevens,’ and introduces us disagreeably enough to— 


No. VII. 
We shall be sparing of our remarks upon this number, because we in- 
tend to discuss it fully in a work of seven folio volumes which we have 
in preparation, and which will probably appear when the world is about 





* Sometimes “three” is used in diminution; for example, a“ three inched 
fool,” a“ three-suited knave.” . 

t Algebraists mean by a perfect number, one that is equal to the sum of its 
submultiples. If you do not understand this be thankful, and content yourself 
with considering it one of the humors of arithmetic. 
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sever years older, and better able to understand it. In this work we 
shall demonstrate that the “seven wise men of Greece” were not the 
seven champions of Christendom,”’—that the reason Rome had “ seven 
hills’ was that she had seven kings, and not because she has “seven 
sacraments,”—that the “seven sleepers” were seven lazy dogs,—that 
the giant who wore “‘ geven-leagued boots” must have stepped twenty- 
one miles every time he put one foot before the other,—that a man may 
be at the ‘‘seven-dials” and not know what o'clock it is,-—that the 
seventh son may be a doctor, without being a physician, or so much as 
an apothecary,—that seven times seven are not forty-nine always, but 
only when the multiplication is performed correctly,—that when Mo- 
hammed visited the “seventh heaven” he would have done well to have 
staid there,—that there were once upon a time only seven planets. and 
that there would-be only seven still, had not the “Peeping Toms of 
Greenwich” been so confoundedly busy with their spy-glasses,—that to 


talk of the seven senses is all nonsense, because it is clear that many | 


men have no sense,—that the reason there are not seven Pleiads is be- 
cause one of them was lost :*—and finally we promise to make as “plain 
as a pike-staff” that the “seven wonders of the world’’ were seven 
humbugs, not to be mentioned in the same day with the “ Swan-with- 
two-necks,” the Thames-tunnel, the “Blue Boar,” the wooden pave- 
ment, the “Green-man,” the Menai-bridge, and Bernard Kavanagh. 
Seven isa mostimportant number in the trades; it takes only three or 
four years to make a man a lawyer, but it takes seven to qualify him to 
make a pair of boots or a coach-wheel. Seven is the number of the mu- 
sical notes—“ the septem discrimina vocum ;—so that seven may 
be called the number of numbers . Seven is also the number of pris- 
matic celdurs, although Milton speaks of the “ triple-coloured bow,” as 
_if Madame Iris wore the tri-colour cockade like Madame Roland. Ac- 
cording to Jaques, there are seven acts in the drama of life ; and ac- 
cording to the witty clown in the same comedy, there are seven causes 
_@f quarrel, and “ the lie direct” is seven times removed from the “ retort 
courteous.” 


No. VIII. 
“ Another yet ?—a seventh—I’ll see no more, 
And yet the eighth appears !” 

No number has so little influence on human affairs ; yet we regulate 
our time or kill it by eight-day clocks. Those eight-day clocks 
are very ebjectionable, because they help to make us forget that there 
are but seven days in the week ; and accordingly when the week is over 
we are full of amazement, and exclaim, ‘‘ Who would have thought it!” 
Half the world misled by these eight-day clocks, acts on the belief that 
there are seven days of pleasure, and one for business ; and it is not un- 
til the seven have joined “ the days beyond the flood,” that they disco- 
ver the eighth to be as imaginary as a Greek kalend, and that their 
timepieces have betrayed them. The clockmakers ought to answer in 
the next world for all the time lost in this. Suppose the almanac-ma- 
kers were to add a month to the calendar, there can be no doubt but that 
all our affairs, save those of eating, drinking, and sleeping, would be 
postponed to the thirteenth moon, just as we now leave our week'y busi- 
ness to be wound up on the eighth day, along with our eight-day clocks. 
It is not “ procrastination” that is ‘“ the thief of time,”’ but this dread- 
ful and treacherous machine, which, if it won’t go down itself, ought to 
be put down. 


No. TX. 
“Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up Nine.” 
* Three times three! Nine is the number of jullity. If there be a “ di- 
vinity in odd numbers,” the divinity of nine is Bacchns. When the mo- 
dern worshippers of jBacchus are most bacchanalian, they shout “ nine 
times nine,” as the ancients vociferated ‘“‘ Evohe !’”’ The nine Muses 
are represented in English poetry by the nine verses of the Spenserian 
stanza. A pauper peer is “a noble come to ninepence.” It is not true 
that nine tailors are a match for one man, for we know a man that has 
undone nine tailors. A woman has a right to the money her husband 
wins at nine.pins, because it is pin-money. The dullest ninth we know 
is a “ flat-ninth.”” If cats were to insure their lives, they would ruin 
the insurance companies, for the sum insured would have to be paid nine 
tumes over. The most disagrecable sort of cat is the cat military with 
nine tails, which, however, commands the British army. A “nine days’ 
wonder,” in nine cases out of ten, is no wonder at all; and now should 
we be “counted out,” were it not for what we have yet to say upon that 
most significant figure— 
‘ NOUGHT. 
O.—The quality of nothing hath not such necd to hide itself. 
King Lear. 


Nought is a potent figure in arithmetic. Stationed in the right wing 
of an army of numbers, it makes tens hundreds, swells hundreds into 
thousands, and multiplies thousands into myriads, myriads into millions, 
and millions into billions, trillions, and quadillions, until clerks faint. 
Calculating prodigies lose their reckoning, and Mr. Babbage’s machine 
rings its despairing bell. Nothing was the earliest subject of commerce: 
“nothing for nothing" was a traffic that flourished before a Tvrian 
merchantman ploughed the deep; and men who are wise in their gene- 


— 


sd We should like to ask our Aragos and Herschells why they do not take the 
same pains te restore the seven Pleiads that they have taken to spoil the seven 
planets, by palming their Junos and Vestas on us. Did anybody ever sce Junv 
.or Vesta? That is the question, 
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ration, and great upon Change, give “nothing for nothing”’ to this hour. 
Shakspeare notices this ancient trade, and tells us the class of men who 
are best qualified to drive it. “I would have men of such constancy 
(inconstancy) put to sea, that their business might be everything, and 
their intent everywhere, for that’s it that always makes a good voyage of 
nothing.” 

Mark the men who are said to be the Wrens and Vanburghs of their 
own enormous fortunes ! Of what materials did they build those splen- 
did piles—those Pauls of gold and silver—those Blenheims of bank. 
notes? Demand their history, and you shall hear how each, upon some 
fine or foggy morning, made his entry into London, or haply into Bristol, 
with nothing in his pocket or his purse,—nothing his very stock in trade. 
These be our model men, in w'iose footsteps, parents and guardians are 
adjured to induct their sons and wards, beginning by launching them 
upon the world’s wide sea with a floating capital of nought, in the teeth 
of the “ haud facile emergunt,” and of all the moralizing of Master 
Juvenal. 

Who will say then that nothing comes of nothing ? 
Lucretius, the truth is not in you ? 

Nought was the sum of all that Socrates knew,—the total of his learn- 
ing and his wisdom. In the words of Milton, 


The best and wisest of them all Ay scone 
To know this only that he nothing knew. 


Epicurus, you lie ' 


That this species of knowledge isa source of serenity and joy to its 
possessors we ‘earn from Shakspeare, who tells us of countries 


where nothing 
But who knows nothing is once seen to smile. 


Nothing is a powerful weapon in the hand of a hero. To say nothing 
of the carnage that once was made with the jawbone of an ass, which ts 
next to nothing, do we read of 


Moore of Moore-Hall, 
Who with nothing at all, 
Slew the dragon of Wantley* 


The fool was no fool who asked, ‘Can you make no use of nothing, 
Nuncle?” The uses of nothing are various. To authors it is often the 
matter of their volumes ; to orators it is often the staple of their speech- 
es; to talkers the theme of conversation ; to nine people outof ten, the 
occupation of their lives. “ To say nothing, to do nothing, to know 
nothing, and to have nothing, is to be a great part of your title, which is 
within a very little of nothing. To those who cannot live without acom- 
plaint or a vexation, nothing is eminently useful. Nothing is the hypo- 
chondriac’s disorder, and the grievance-monger’s standing grievange The 
Queen says in the play— 
Howe’er it be, 
IT cannot be but sad; so heavy sad 


As—thongh inthinking on no thought I think— 
Makes me with heavy nothing faint and shrink. 


Nothing is the coward’s apprehension and the “ fool's bolt ;”’ to the quar- 
relsome the occasion of fighting, to the litigious the cause of ac- 
tion. to the jealous their very meat and drink. Nothing is the coin in 
which the world commonly repays its benefactors ; the currency of na- 
tional ingratitude, in which it is the usage of raost states to pay the bills 
drawn upon them by patriotism, philanthrophy and genius. 

To the poets, nothing is absolutely everything. Out of “ airy nothing,” 
they build castles, erect thrones, weave bowers, raise palaces, and cre- 
ate worlds. Then as they construct, se do they people their edifices 
with nothing. The fabric of poetry is a pile af nothing, inhabited by 
nobodies, and existing nowhere. Since the poet works with nothing, it 
is not surprising that he generally makes nothing, and consequently has 
nothing. 

Nothing often avails itself of the great principle of co-operation, and 
is transacted by firms, joint-stock companies, and all manner of societies 
and unions. What’s more common than to see Jack doing nothing, and 
Thomas helping him? And are there not hundreds of institutions, nu- 
merously composed and elaborately organized, in which the same prolific 
principle of mutual assistance is daily acted on for the production of the 
same magnificent result? Whom the cap fits, let him wear it: we 
name nobody ; we speeify no soeiety ; we only assert that there are as- 
sociations in existence, literary, scientific, political, and a host of others. 
in which the aforesaid Jack and Thomas system is in full and quotidian 
operation. 

Here is asecretary : there a couple cf subs : upon one side of the cor- 
ridor nothing is done ; upon the other they do nothing. 

Twoclerks sit at opposite sides of one desk. 

“ What are you doing, Mr. Quil!’” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ And you, Mr. Goose?” 

** The same as Mr. Quill, sir.” 

Here is a board of Commissioners : one, two, three, and a chairman. 
Commissioner the second. 

“* What do you?” 

* Nothing.” 

Bravo ! honest commissioner ' 

Commissioner No. 2. 

“ Your report ?”’ 

“ Ditto.” 

No. 3. 

“ Your services, if it please you ?" 
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“ Ditto :” “all ina tale,” as Dogberry says. 
“ Sens Mr. Chairman, what cares and toils distract and overwhelm 
ou 
! The Chairman directs, controls, and superintends—nothing ! 
Bravo ! excellent commission! Wel! done faithful servants of the 
ublic. 
The Do-nothings, are an ancient, numerous, and thriving family: they 
claim descent from the noble house of the Farnientes, in Italy, and are 
closely allied to the Fainéanis of France. They are very opulent people, and 
no relations whatever to the Have-nothings and Sans-avoirs. They are 
connected, however, with the Care-nethings, whoare a branch of the eld 
Roman House of Gallio. 

Upon the whole, then, we see that Nought is a very significant figure ; 
but its best quality is this, that it is proverbially ‘never in danger,” 
which we see exemplified every hour in the escapes of blockheads of all 
kinds, from perils of all descriptions ; while men of worth and some- 
thing, bear all the buffetings of misfortune. 

But we are now at zero; our numbers are numbered. Nine times 
nine, and one nine to the glorious and immortal memory of that cld cock. 


EE 


OPIUM AND ITS EFFECTS. 


We have a good many slaves in our family, several of whom, both 
men and women, belonged to my mother, Of these there were two, 
of different sexes, to whom she was greatly attached, whom, as they 
appeared to entertaina sincere regard for one another, she united in 
marriage. Moreover, that nothing might be wanted to complete 
their happiness, she gave both their freedom ; while at the same time 
she retained them in her service,the man as her pcon or armed at- 
tendant,—the woman as a handmaid, to wait continually upon her- 
self. The man, unfit for the boon which had been conferred upon 
him, soon began to abuse his liberty: he grew careless and insolent, 
and took to the practice of opium-eating, which corresponds among 
Asiatics to the habit of drinking among the Europeans, for it both 
stupefies and brutalizes them. Perhaps I need hardly mention that 
there are three kinds of opium used in India, each more baneful in 
its effects than the other: there is affeim, which a man may chew 
a long while, provided he be moderate, without, in any marked de. 
gree weakening his intellects. There is madjum, of which the effects 
are more potent, and which, like the use of spirits among ourselves, 
creates a craving after some stimulus that shall be still more potent 
than itself. And, last of all there is bang, of which a single dose 
will render him who has swallowed it, to all intents and purposes, in- 
sane, because the slave of whatever impulse may happen to come 
upon him, either for good orevil. If the unhappy wretch chance to 
be in good humor when the excitement is on him, he will laugh like 
an idiot at the holding up of your finger. If his worse passions are 
dominant, there is no kind of outrage which he will hesitate to per. 
petrate, because he is quite insensible te the restraints of reason, or 
even of fear. The bang is not therefore used as an article of com- 
mon indulgence: it is only when some extravagancy has been long 
meditated, and the victim of his own folly lacks courage to attempt 
the execution of hie proj: ct while in a state of nature, that this terri. 
ble poison, for such it may well be termed, is appealed to. Thus, 
when they desire t! e'r followers to storm a breach, the native princes 
often prepare them for the assault with doses of bang. By similar 
means fakirs, and self-tormenrors of every sort, drown their senses 
ere they yield to the torture. Finally, the wretched widows whom 
the priests may have persuaded to burn, are invariably drugged with 
it to the sacrifice. 

My mother’s peon had often been reproved by her for acts of in- 
subordination or forgetfulness, and his wife, disgusted by the excess 
to which he carried his passion for opium, threatened to withdraw 
entirely from his society. She refused, indeed, once or twice, to see 
him when he came to the house ; and he went away in a rage. One 
day, after sustaining a repulse of this sort, he went into the bazaar, 
purchased a dose of bang, and swallowed it. He then put on his 
sword, and, passing the guard ere the poison had time to work, he 
presented himself at the door of my mother’s apartments. It is right 
that I should state, that had the bang begun to affect hin, the guards 
would not have suffered him to pass, because a man, under its influ. 
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ence, is worse than a wild beast; but being bent upon his own devil. | 


ish purpose, he took care to run from the bazaar to the outer gate 
while as yet the drug lay quiescent. When he reached my moth- 
er’s apartments, however, it had already begun to work; and both 
she and her handmaiden saw that he was not in a state to be con- 
tradicted. Unfortunately, however, the laticr gave utterance to 
some angry expression ere the discovery was made ; and the essu- 
rances which the former made haste to give, that his wife should not 
be kept from him, failed in soothing him. He drew his sword. My 
mother fled, snatching me up in her arms, and took refuge ina 
bathing room. Shesprang into anempty bath, and eovered me over 
wi'h her person ; where, as it was the life of the maid and not of the 
mistress that he sought, she might have been safe. But the mad- 
man’s wife, as evil destiny would have it, took the saine direction in 
her flight, and entered the bath-room also. Nor did she come alone. 
The slave followed her close, seized her by the long hair, and hewed 
: 
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her to pieces. Then, seeing my mother in a crouching attitude, he 
made a stroke at her also, which proved fatal. The blow fell upon 
her delicate shoulder-blade, and cut through the spine. I was too 
young tobe aware of what was going on: I do not even remember 
the circumstances at all; but I was frequently told of them after- 
wards, as well as of the issue to which this strange and terrible ad- 
venture led. The screams of the women brought assistance ; but it 
came too late. My mother lingered, indeed, a few hours, but died as 
the end of them; her handmaid was a mangled corpse, and the 
floor swam in her blood : yet more blood was shed. Brandishing his 
naked scimeter, the murderer made his way into the garden, where 
the wee were obliged to shoot him, as if he had been a wild beast. 
Indeed, I was assured that after he fell, pierced by four balls, he con- 
tinued to cut and slash at such as approached him; and, when 


pierced by halfa dozen bayoncts, that he bit at the steel like a dying 
tiger. 


rr 
From Ainsworth’s Magazine. 
THE AWAKENER IN THE DESERT. 


(From the German cf Ferdinand Freiligrath.) 





BY JOHN OXENFORD, ESQ. 





Close by the Nile, amid the sands, 

A royal lion proudly stands, 

As yellow as the sands that bear him, 
Or the simoon that hevers near him. 


In regal mantle is he dress’d, 

His broad mane falls about his breast; 
The hair that on his brow has grown 
Has stiffen’d to a wondrous crown. 


The lion roars with lifted head,— 
How hollow is the voice !—how dread! 
Across the waste the sound is dull, 


’Tis plainly heard by Merris’ pool. 


The panther’s hide is stiff with fear, 
The crocodile and camel hear 

Their monarch’s voice with anger swell, 
And trembling flies the light gazelle. 


Back from the Nile that roar rebounds, 
Back from the pyramids it sounds,— 
The royal mummy, brown and weary, 
It wakes within those caverns dreary. 


It rises in its narrow shrine: 

“ Thanks, lion, for that roar of thine! 
Whole ages | in sleep have pass’d, 
Thy roar has waken’d me at last. 


"Whole ages have I pass’d in dreaming,— 
Where ave you, years, in grandeur gleaming !* 
When vict’ry’s banners round me flew, 

Lion, thy sires my chariot drew. 


“ Proudly my gilded chariot roll’d, 
The beam was overlaid with gold,— 
The wheels, the spokes, with pearls would shine,— 
The hundred-gatedt town was mine. 


“ These feet that are so dry and weak, 
Trod on the Arab’s stubborn neck, 
Trod on the Indian’s tawny brow, 
Bent the Moor’s tangled forehead low. 


‘* This hand has once the world controll’d, 
Which now the byssus must infold : 
All by yon hieroglyphs express‘d 
Begun—was nurtured in this breast. 


‘“¢ The monyment which o’er me stands 
Is but the fabric of my hands ; 
I saw the workment hurried on, 
While I sat on my guarded throne. 


‘As on the waters I would float, 
My subject Nile would rock the boat,— 
The Nile which now, as ever, flows, 
While I have slept in deep repose, 


‘“« And all by darkness is conceal’d”-— 
Here is the lion’s thunder still’d ; 
As o’er his eyes a dulness creeps, 
The dead man sinks, and once more sieeps. 





* “Glanzumaumt.” The full meaning of this word is -eugeu or hemmed 
round with glory.” 
t Thebes. It is tobe hoped that the coining of such a word as “ hundred 
gated” is admissible, to give its full force to Hundertpfortenstadt. 
“ Ziegelbrenner” is literally * brick-burne rs,” and refers to the children of 
Isracl, In the same stanza, “ speerbewacht” is literally “ guarded by spears.” 
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OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


A vigorously written account of incideats connected with the Battle of 
the Nile will be found in this day's paper. It is an extract from Mr. 
Cooper’s new naval tale “-The Two Admirals,” and if this be a speci- 
men of the work, we may safely pronounce it unexceeded in interest 
and power by any work from the same author, which has preceded it. 
In common with the whole reading public we welcome Mr. Cooper 
back to his pen-trident—for of ali American writers he is truly master of 
the seas. The conclusion of his defence in the Effingham matter will 
also be found in this number of the Jonathan. 

The Commissioner De Lunatico proceeds ia his investigations with 
untiring industry, and great discrimination, and his report attracts more 
and more readers at every page of his progress. It is perhaps fortu- 
nate—nay, it is decidedly fortunate for our amiable friends in Ann street, 
that the said Commissioner does not purpose to extend his enquiries to 
this country. One duty of his mission is to dispatch to the moon all 
such persons as he finds so decidedly lunatic as to be qualified thereby 
for a residence in earth’s satellite; and were Mr. Commissioner to pass 
through Ann street, he would most unquestionably consign an omnibus 
load, forthwith, to the keeper of the receptacle of things lost on earth. 

Whatever doubt may have existed in the minds of any person before, as 
to the insanity of our dear friends, is now completely removed. 

Incapable of originating an idea of themselves, when the gentlemen 
discovered that the Jonathan purposed to publish Zanoni, they threw 
themseives into an attitude of what they fancied would be competition. 
Comparisons, Mr. Dogberry says, are ‘‘ odorous.” The critics of the 

New World, in the depth of their orthographical knowledge, are not 
sure that Mr. Dogberry spells his words right, and intend to engage an- 
other nominal editor to investigate that subject. Meanwhile, in reference 
to the doctrine of the constable, they cry unanimously “ them’s my sen- 
-timents!"’ Comparisons must be odious, particularly to the New World, 
when the public is led by comparison to prefer the perfect, neatly priat- 
ed edition of Zanoni, portable in form, issued from this office, above that 
issued hy the New World, in a clumsy shape, and reduced in volume by 
the ‘ learned editor,” the prefound critic,— 
“ The Aristarchus of this scribbling age,” 
who obligingly cuts out from Bulwer what he fancies the mere “ English 


" ” . ; 
reader’’ will not understand; and furnishes the “ common herd” with a 
“good enough edition.” 





The sale of the Jonathan edition has run as 
fast as it could be printed, since the first issue. To supply the demand 
faster than that is impossible, except to the Munchausen press, which 
goes (in its advertisements) faster than ten other steampresses could 
run. 

We certainly do not rejoice that the New World has suffered by this 
operation, but trust that it will teach them an important lesson. In inge- 
niously attenuating the truth do not draw it too thin. For instance, if 
you say, ‘‘We have procured an exclusive copy of a new novel, at an 
cnormous expense,” the public will expect you take enormous pains 
to reap the benefit ;. but if you keep it back, till somebody else has pub- 
lished an edition from another exclusive copy, the inference is unavoida- 
ble either that you have told an enormous fib, or that you were enormous 
ninnies to pay an enormous price for an exclusive copy of which there 
existed a whole edition in the country. The New World evades this 
part of its professions, but we wish to keep them in mind of their pre- 
tence that they had bought the proof-sheets and Maxuseripts of Bul- 
wer’s novel, when they had merely received a few chapters from the A- 
merican book publishers, the Messrs. Harper. We do not like to apply 
to this statement made by the World its proper term. The public widl ; 
and it will learn also what confidence to place in other Mendez Pinto as- 


sertions made in the same quarter. It is merely a characteristic speci- 
men. 


Enough of this matter. We are sorry to put personal publishers’ dif- 
ferences before the public; but the continual under-hand manceuvres of 
the other office compel us occasionally to amuse ourselves and friends 
with them. If they would give us honorable competition, it would be 
another matter; but the bribery of news boys by donations of slop coffee, 
and promises of steamboat trips—unblushing misrepresentation in adver- 
tisements—the display on placards of such mottoes as “ We have met 
the enemy and they are ours’’—‘‘To triumphe,” etc. etc., all having 
reference to some petty publishing or editing manceuvre on their part, 


ne 





are so disgustingly ridiculous, that we are almost ashamed of our Pesi- 
tion as prosecutors of the same business as the publishers of the N.- 

World. However, the Ann street children will come to years of disc: .- 
tion by and by, and feel even more ashamed of themselves than we no, 

feel fur them. 

In general news the paper will be found to-day to contain much, \ 4. 
ried and important. Symptoms of a disposition to do something are «: 
last apparent at Washiagton; and the opportune arrival of Lord A.}. 
burton, while Congress is assembled, may give this session an impor- 
tance unexceeded by the business of any other legislative convocat),, 
held for many years. It is is said, also, that his Lordship comes )).. 
pared to mix in the gaieties as well as the gravities ef the metropolis, 
and that a brilliant succession of fetes will be given in the mansio: 
which he has taken at Washington. 

Ma .y correspondents are enquiring why we are so silent relative 
the drama. We turn the question upon them, by asking what they 
would have us say? ‘It is very easy,” as the trombone player said, 
“to cry blow! blow! but where the d——fis the wind?” Itis very easy 
to call upon the editors of newspapers to talk about the drama, but we are 
truly sorry to complain that there is a great deficiency of matter to talk 
upon. Something has just been offered at the Park, in the “ Irish Heiress,’ 
a new comedy by the author of London Assurance, but it comes too late 
for notice in this place. We hope, for the management of the Park 
Theatre, and for the whole company, that it may prove as successful as 
London Assurance did. The Park has not been quite fairly dealt with 
It has produced a succession of sterling old comedies, in an elegant and 
complete manner without attracting remunerating audiences. 

Viae la bagatelie! The little Olympic, under the shrewd and abi 
management of Mr. Mitchell, with an efficient and well-drilled company, 
continues to do an excellent business, by offering a succession of pleasant 
and witty trifles. New theatres,our readers are aware, ate talked of — 
That projected by Miss Cushman, to be erected on the site of Masonic 
Hall, we hope may be finished. She is possessed of great talent as a» 
actress, and with wonderful shrewdness, capacity and common sense 
Her plans for the new enterprise we have not space to give in detail ; 
but their general character is expressed in her intention to make it suc: 
atheatre as families may patronise, without forgetting economy, or it- 
curring the risk of evil contact, by sight or sound. 


——$—$— EE 


XS We perceive by the Cleveland (Ohio) Herald, that the enterpris- 
ing firm of Harnden & Co. have extended their express to that place 








{> Two swans, nearly full grown, were caught on the Chesnut Ridge 
near Pittsburg, last week, by a couple of girls whe had gone, very early 
in the morning, to hunt for the cows. 








Hvrran ror tae Suttn’s !—Bulwer, in his recent novel, puts into 
the mouth of one of his characters the following etymology of the an 
cient name of Smitu: ‘I venture,” said Mervale, “to announce an eru- 
dite discovery made by myself long since, viz., that the numerous family 
of Smiths in England were undoubtedly the ancient priests of the Phry- 
gian Apollo; for,” said he, “was not Apollo’s surname, in Phrygia, 
Smintheus? How clear all the ensuing corruptions of that august 
name: Smintheus—Smitheus—Smithe—Smith! And even uow, I may 
remark, that the more ancient branches of that illustrious family, uncon- 
sciously anxious to approximate, at least by a letter, nearer to the true 
title, take a pious pleasure in writing their names Smithe !” 





(3 Charleston, one of the most beautiful villages in New Hampshire, 
has been visited by a fire which consumed Snow’s Hotel, the old jail, 
Court House, the Congregational Church and other buildings. The da- 
mage is estimated at $30,000. 


Tre ForeiGn Missionary Society of New York and Brooklyn, 
held its anniversary meeting at the Tabernacle on Tuesday evening.— 
From the report of the Treasurer, it appears that during the past year 
there has been $15,978 contributed by the several charches in this city 
and Brooklyn, the most of which has been appropriated to the mission- 
ary cause. From the report of the Female Missionary Society, it ap- 
pears that there has been contributed to the missionary cause, through 
this Society, the sum of $1,098 75. 
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MORE TEXAN NEWS. 


Last week this paper contained an account of a formidable invasion 
of Texas, by an army of 15,000 Mexicans. It was delivered to us, 
through the usual channel of Mexican and Texan news, the New Orleans 
papers, with all the pomp, detail, and circumstance proper to intelligence 
so astonishing. Since that time the intelligence of the invasion has been 
reduced. to the news of the inroad of a marauding party, who merely 
wished to plunder a depot of goods, collected in Texas, for the purpose 
of an illicit trade withyMexico; and since that again, we have the origi- 
nal news dished up, with the addition of six thousand more men to the 
Mexican force, making a total of 21,000. 

The intelligence was received at Galveston from the Committee of 
Vigilance at Matagorda. From several letters from different persons, 
which have been shown to the committee, they have reached the conclu- 
siun that the retreat of the Mexicans from San Antonio was a mere de- 
vice to deaw the Texans into an attack, before their troops were discip- 
lined, or their ranks were properly filled. The Mexicans were said to 
be approaching in two bodies, one of 12,000, the other of 9,000, and the 
Western Counties call loudly upon the Eastern and Middle for help and 
reinforcements. The Galvestonians immediately despatched a steamer 
and a pilot boat to New Orleans, where she arrived on the 24th ultimo, 
bringing as passengers a committee authorised to receive donations of 
powder, lead, money, &e. Immigrants are loudly called for in Texas, 
to stem the tide of Mexican invasion. 

On the other hand, a correspondent of the National Intelligencer, wri- 
ting from New Orleans, the head quarters of Texan news in this coun- 
try, doubts, exceedingly, the authenticity of this invasien news. He 
doubts the ability of the Mexicans to raise and equip such an army as 
spoken of, and says that the whole force of Mexico, under arms, does 
not exceed ten or twelve thousand men, ill-fed, ill-clothed, and worse 
paid. A few days will tell us all about it. 





In one of the New-Orleans papers we find the following paragraph. 
If the new? it contains be true, it is a fortunate thing for the Texans: 


“Tt appears by our advices from Campeachy, which are to the 3d 
ult, that the treaty which Yucatan agreed to abide by with Mexico, has 
been refused by the latter government, and Yucatan has therefore bris- 
tled up and joined Texas in the war upon Mexico. Commodore Moore 
sailed from Campeachy on the 2d ult., and the Yucatanees were fitting 
out their vessels with despatch for a cruise against the Mexicans.” 

In the Savannah Georgian we find another paragraph, of quite as 
much importance as the above, even supposing the above strictly true.— 
Mr. Lamar has not turned alone; and if the Texas flood be really on 
the ebb, at the South, the young republic is in abad way. 

Mr. G. B. Lamar requests us to say that he cannot complain of the 
use made of his name, in his absence, by the friends of Texas, at their 
meeting on Tuesday evening, because he once engaged ardently in their 
cause, and they were not advised of any change of his opinion on the 
subject. Time, reflection, anda more enlightened conscience, convince 
him, however, that any interfereace with the war m Texas, by citizens 
of one of the United States, is a violation of the laws of our own coun- 
try, inconsistent with our own interests and the doctrines we hold of 
like conduct of others towards us; and he must, therefore, in justice to 


himself, not only decline the appointment of Treasurer, but refuse to 
contribute to the cause in any way whatever. 





DistuRBANCE OF THE Deav.—The very natural and creditable feel- 
ing shown by the people in relation to the disturbance of the dead, by 
the Hudson Insurance Company in the Bethel Baptist Burying Grouad, 
has suspended the work. The Company have applied to the City Cou- 
cils for permission to go on; and thus indirectly for protection in so 
doing. Their petition has been adversely reported upon in the Board 
of Aldermen, and the Report has been accepted. The Company have 
a remedy in an action against the trustees who gave the mortgage, under 
the foreclosure of which the work was commenced. 





Neck on Nornixe.—We presume the proprietors of the two princi- 
pal Broadway omnibus lines, cannot be aware of the fact that their dri- 
vers are almost universally in the habit of racing furiously through 
Broadway. It isa pleasant thing, we are well aware, to find horses in 
omnibus harness who can run; but we for one are ready te take the fact 
for granted, rather than risk our neck. Let this thing be looked to, 
Messrs. Homan & Glenat, and F. A. Palmer. 
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MORE RUMORS OF WAR. | 


We are not sure that the little State of Rhode Island may not be the first 
to offer the instance of a bloody revolution among the United States of 
Nerth America. A few words will explain the outlines of her position. 
The present State Government is organised under the Royal Charter 
conferred before the Revolution. A large party in the State desire a new 
constitution, and accordingly summoned a convention, at which they 
adopted one. The legal representatives of the people, under the charter, 
to meet this difficulty, framed and presented a constitution to the people. 
This has been rejected. The State authorities insist that in this 
event, the State is thrown back upon the charter. The free suffrage 
party insist that their constitution is established by the refusal of the 
people to accept that offered by the Legislature; and the free suffrage 
party are preparing to elect candidates, and organise a government under 
what is termed “the People’s Constitution.” 

To meet these movements the Legislature on the 2d instant, passed 
an act pronouncing severe penalties against any person who shall hold 
any county or town office, or accept a nomination for any such office, 
under any pretended new Constitution; and declaring that any one who 
shall act in any legislative, judicial or ministerial office under such con- 
stitution, shall be deemed guilty of treason and imprisoned for life. 
This has created great excitement among the people, and letters from 
that State say that there are two thousand men pledged to defend at all 
hazards the candidates under the new Constitution. The Governor of 
the State has issued orders to have reported the number of men fit for 
dury and the arms and ammunition on hand. He has also issued an or- 
der through the Adjutant General that the milivary throughout the State 
hold themselves in readiness to appear armed and equipped at thirty 
minutes warning. 





The other party is rapidly organizing. 

This affair may give the Constitution of the United States a new test, 
and show in what manner the Federal Government of the United States 
is competent to interfere, if at all. It is an interesting and important 


crisis; but we cannot think that any bloodshed will grow out of it. 
en 


{[? Monday last was the anniversary of the death of President Har- 
rison, and the day was marked by the display of flags at half mast at 
many points in the city. 

Tae “ Mitcuect Parers.”—On Monday next, it is stated, the 
Chancellor will deliver his opinion on the injunction restraining the pub- 
lication of the Mitchell papers in the Aurora. 





Tue Maine Bounpary.—The Commissioners appointed by the Uni- 
ted States to make a survey of the Maine Boundary line have made their 
report. 
until they shall have an opportunity to make all necessary explanations 
to Lord Ashburton, the British Special Minister. 


They are still in Washington, and have been directed to remain 


It thus appears that 
the Special Minister iz supposed to be instructed and empowered to treat 
on the Boundary question as well as the other pending questions. 








{> The Mississippi, war steamer, arrived at Washington on Monday 
evening at 5 o’clack. The Missouri had not arrived when the mail 


closed. 








Inverse Rerpuptation.—After all the denunciatory vaporing of the 
Pennsylvania Legislators, it seems they have a back-handed, sneaking 
repudiation measure before them. It is a resolution to pay certain cur- 
rent expenses of the State Government, from any money in the Treasury, 
no matter what appropriations may have been made of that money. Of 
course, as the interest on the State Debt is not included in the schedule 


to be paid, it will get the go-by if this resolution pass. 





Weats anp Weatruy Citizens.—A pamphlet has been compiled 
and published at the Sun Office, which embraces a list of the citizens of 
New York who are estimimated to be worth $100,000 and upwards. It 
is a curious document, and is prepared with much care, and all possible 
accuracy. We notice, by the way, that the Sun has procured new type 
again, and looks exceedingly well. 








K> It is stated that Mr. Weltham, a former husband of Mrs. Kenny, 
who was accused and acquitted of murdering her third husband, has in 
press a life of the lady; and that it will shortly be published at Bangor, 
Ma ne. 
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BRITISH SLAVERY. names in the banks, inoedld of ining them to es tole of tie govern. 


ment. 
We republish the following extract from an article in the London enw 


Morning Herald, of February 18th, because it asserts facts for which an TEMPERANCE CORRESPONDENCE. 
American writer, giving us his own authority would be accused of na- We owe ne apology for laying the following letter before our read. s. 
tional prejudice, and controversial unfairness. The writer is commen- | j.¢ should feel bound to apologise, did we omit it. The wonderful work 
ting on Lord Campbell’s decision, on the Creole case, in the course of | that Father Matthew has wrought in Ireland will do more for that coun- 
which his Lordship repeats the sentence, so often quoted : “ From the try than any political revelution could effect; and by drying up evil a: 
moment that any slave sets his footupon British Dominions, he is free.” | its source, is destined to effect such a change as will place the Emerald 
We acknowledge, while we make the extract, that the distinct existence Isle in a position, proud as any that is claimed for her by the most ©:.:hu- 
of slavery in India, the sale of slaves, and other particulars below con- siastic believers in her legendary history. Mr. Delavan is yet a seco- 
veyed, come to us.aq news. It has been customary to speak of slavery phyte in the cause of Temperance, but we have no doubt that he will on 
in India, generally under the supposition that it existed in a modified | gure ty the end. Much good he has effected already; and in whate, 
form, and under another name. The Indians whom it is proposed to | ), andertakes, untiring efforts and industry were always his characte. - 
bring to South America are called by the mild name of “emigrants ;” | tics, ‘The letter to which we have referred, is, it will be perceived, « 
but if those emigrants are bought and sold, the title is mere affectation | answer to a letter from Mr. Delavan; and though we cannot but pei- 
.and ridiculous and wicked hypocrisy. ‘ Puysicran, Cure Tuysevr,” 


ceive, that Mr. Matthew confounds Mr. Delavan with another person v: 
is the title of the article in the London Herald, from which we extract: | jhe same name, the letter is not the less inte resting. 


Cork, February 24, 184° 
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There is a worse system of domestic and predial slavery in British 
India than any that has existed for the last quarter of a century in the 
United States ; and there is a worse coast slave trade along the sea- 
board of vur Indian presidencies than the three cases which have, with- 
in these two or three years, been subjects for diplomacy between Eng- 
land and the United States could possibly exhibit. 

Of the domestic slavery in British India it is difficult to speak with | 
certainty, because it varies, according to different localities, very much | 
in its character. In one locality it amounts to little more than family at- 
tachment in the slave, and in another tothe most dreadful despotism ia 
the master. But, in either case, it is the parent of the most danger- 
ous immorality, and an immorality which has been excused by no traveler 
or writer, except by the plea that custom has rendered the natives insen- | happy country, have proved faithful to their pledge. 
sible to and therefore morally innocent of it. Again, preedial slavery in | My absence from Cork is frequent, and often of long duration, [| only 
British India has two distinct characters. In sume localities it is milder | returned yesterday, and I am to leave here in the morning, for a tempe- 


than the serfship of some parts of our European continent. In other lo- | rance tour of four weeks. The statistical information, you are so justly 
calites the slavery is of the most horrible description. Human beings | entitled to receive at my hands, it is not in my power to communicate 
are reduced in those localities—and this is the statement of all travelers | at present. I even find it difficult to devote a few minutes to this ac- 
without exception—nearly to the level of the wild beast of the Indian | knowledgment of your honored letter. As soon as a day’s leisure wil! 
jungle ; they are a stunted race, not only in intellect, but in corporeal | permit, I shall exert myself to transmit to you an accurate statement. 
strength, from the monstrous persecution to which they are subjected ;— | You have added to the full measure of obligations, by assuring me o! 
and this happens in British dominions, upon which Lord Campbell, echo- | the good health of that honor and ornament to her sex, that best of 


ing the sentiments of all our law lords, pronounces that no slave can set | wives, mothers, and friends, my ever and revered Mrs. John Morrogh. 


his foot without acquiring freedom ! And as to the coast slave-trade, why, A thousand times have I taken up my pen to address her, and as often 
throughout Sir Robert Grant’s reports, it is a common matter of com- obliged to desist from writing by overpowering recollections. Please to 
plaint that a cargo of slaves, and for the worst of all purposes, is ordi- remember me most affectionately to herself and dear family. 

narily taken up fer Calcutta, and that they are sold on board and landed Believe me, with high respect, 

there, because the port (or customs) regulations will not permit vessels Dear Mr. Delavan, your devoted friend, 

to be boarded by officers toexamine whether the cargo of human beings THEOBALD MATHEW. 
—in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred kidnapped at a tender age—are 
to be sold as domestic slaves or not ! 






My Dear Mr. Detavan— 

The obligations you have conferred on teetotalism, are of such 4 a 
ture, that no member of our body can refuse any request of yours. | 
have long anxiously wished for an opportunity to give expression to m) 
feelings, and assure you of the deep sense I cherish, of your benevole:: 
exertions in promoting that great moral movement, in which Divinv 
Providence has privileged me to act so prominent a part. 

You name my dear sir, is revered, as a household one, throughout vu 
| whole society, which now numbers over five millions. I rejoice in the 
diffusion of the hallowed principles of Temperance in the States, and | 
learn with delight, that such of our members as have emigrated to your 


































Cuarves H. Detavan, Ese. 
a 
Arrival or Lorp Asuevurtos.—The British frigate Warspite a 


Deraucations 18 Tais City.—Rumors which have been some days rived off Annapolis on Saturday evening, having on board Lord Ashbur- 
prevalent relative to the alleged defalcations of a city official, are at | and suite. His Lordship proceeded directly to Washington on Mon- 
length confirmed, and placed before the public in an official shape, by a day afternoon. Of course the preparations which had been made for 
message from the Mayor to the Common Council. It appears that Tho- his reception here are thrown away, and the representatives of the Bri- 
mas Lloyd, collector of the city revenue, has taken passage in a brig tish Government who repaired to this city to meet him lost their tabor. 


‘ . ‘ rr 
called the “‘ Hope,” supposed to belong to him, for Cape de Verds and {> The Hartford Courant is in error in attributing a Latin version 
“a market.” If this is his own vessel, Lloyd has certainly struck out a 


of *‘ Coal Black Rose” to Blackwood’s Magazine. Why should an 
ere path in defaleation; for a man’s swindling the public treasury, buy- Englishman think of Anthracite, when Bituminous coal is bis fuel? The 
ing a brig with his plunder, and sailing away in his own vessel is some- Boston Transcript is equally in error, in giving credit to the New Orleans 
ing cow :aeiee - aun; and developes a skill in financiering, which in- Picayune. The article was written by an under graduate of the New 
troducesa new variety inte the somewhat stale records of roguery. York University, and appeared originally either ‘in the “ Iris,” or the 
The amount of the defalcation so far as ascertained, is $30,000. For | ,, BrotherJonathan.” We forget which, as these amusing trifles appeat- 
this, the receipts given to payers are of recent date, and hence it is ed first in the Iris, and were continued in the Jonathan. 
surmised that Lloyd may have taken no inconsiderable sum with him.— ti 
The sureties of the fugitive are held for $5,000 only, though the amount (> Thomas O’Connor, Esq., has received a conditional nomination 
which would pass through the principle’s hands in a year could not be passes 


for Mayor, from the Carrol Hall party. If the “School Bill” | 
less than $200,000. A bad look out this, in the city organization; and | the Legislature, he is to resign, in favor of Mr. Morris—otherwise he is 


the Mayor takes this impressive occasion to recommend a better order | to stand. We suspect he will stand then. 

of things. With characteristic and proper energy, his honor has also ee 

taken care to cause attachments to be issued against the delinquent’s | {> The Pittsburgh American cantradicts the statement that Mr. 

property in New York and in New Jersey; and in this state the pay- | Croghan, father of Mrs. Schindley, has gone to Europe. Myr. Croghan 

ment of debts due him is suspended by law, until a receiver has been | is nowin Pittsburgh. Such a trip as that rumored, with intent to ‘re 

appointed. He has also been advertised as an absconding felon. The | cover” his daughter, would do little good. In France he could produce 
_ precise amount of his defalcation cannot yet be determined, but it will | no legal claim to her custody, over that of her husband. 

be more likely to exceed than to fall short of present estimates. Among iar ce gency 

the causes of this facility of defrruding, is the custom which improperly i> The Stonington and Providence steamers have changed their aour 
obtains in this country, of public officers making deposites in their own | of departure from this city to 5 P.M. 
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A Foou.—Mr. John Sheridan Hogan, whose letter of ridiculous bra- 
vado, has obligingly put himself inte the power of the “patriots.” On 
the evening of Thursday of last week he arrived at Rochester in the 
steamer Gore, entered his euphonious name in fullon the register of one 
of the hotels, and, in half an hour thereafter was consigned to jail, on 
complaint of Dr. Theller, of patriot notoriety. Before this, he has been 
examined ard committed for trial. The preliminary examination went 
through the same ground as that of McLeod did; and we may therefore 
state asa fact fully established by the evidence, that the steamer Caroline 
was actually cut out from Schlosser, set fire to, and sent over the Niaga- 
ra Falls. As to the participation of this man Hogan ‘in the business, it 
is now said it is a fact which remains to be proved. His guilt, like Me- 
Leod’s, is charged entirely upon his own braggadocia; and if he should 
escape conviction, which we sincerely hope, we hope also that he will 
not get out of the country without something to spoil his head of hair. 
We wish him no serious injury, but becoming a lion in this way, is a 
feat entirely too cheap of acquisition at present. 

a 


“ The pictures placed for ornament and use, 
The twelve good rules, the royal game of goose.” 


In common with thousands we have often wondered what were these 
“twelve good rules,” mentioned in Goldsmith's Deserted Village. Ina 
recent edition of Goldsmith’s Works, edited by James Prior, the mystery 
is solved. They were, it seems, those of King Charles, “ the Royal 
Martyr,” thus given by Prior. They are moreover as good now, and as 
worthy of acceptation as ever : 

“ 1. Urge no healths ;—2. Profane no divine ordinances ;—3. Toueh 
no state matters;—4. Reveal no secrets ;—5. Pick no quarrels ;—6. 
Make no comparisons ;—7. Maintain no ill opinions;—8. Keep no bad 
company ;—9. Encourage no vice ;—10. Make no long meals;—l11. 
Repeat ne grievances ;—12. Lay no wages.” 

—— 
Tue Davonters or Exotaxp. By Mrs. Ellis, author of “ The Women 
of Eugiand.”” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This i an excellent volume of didactics, pleasantly enlivened ‘with ir- 
stance and gossip, and breathing the purest morality, backed by sterling 
good sense. We should like that every daughter of America, as well as 
of England. could be presented with a copy. In typographical execu- 
tion it is neat. of course. 

ee 
Tue Southers Liverary Messencer. Whiie, Richmond, Va. 

A very good number of a sterling magazine. We think the proprietor 
must, ere this, have found the benefit of establishing a character for his 
work based rather un intrinsic merit, than on extravagant puffery. 

rr 
Arcturus for April. New York: Curry & Co. 

Our fmends of Arcturus are permitting their hobby, the international 
copy-right law, to cover too many of their pages, and peep out in altoge- 
ther toc many spots. The illustration by Phiz is clever and spirited ; 
good as an engraving, but still having the same character that Arcturus 
itself gave of the French illustrations of the Vicar of Wakefield. The 
cuts in that work, Arcturus pronounced French commentaries on an 
English book. In like manner is this illustration an English idea of New 
York newsboys. For the rest, the magazine is able, though pronouncing 
opinions wih which we do not agree. 

oo 
Hunt's Mencnasxts’ Macazine. April. Freeman Hunt, 142 Fel- 
ton-street. 


The leading papers in this number are: Consular System of the Uni- 
ted States, by Dr. W. S. Mayo; The Oregon Territory, by Henry Sher- 
man; Gritish Import Duties; The British Corn Laws, by James M. 
Whiton; Michigan; Wrecks, Wrecking, Wreckers, and Wreckees.— 
The reader wil! notice that the above table includes many of the promi- 
nent topics of the day. All are written with ability, but some notions 
are broached with which we cannot entirely coincide. In the article on 
the Corn Laws, for instance, our writer does not show quite so much 
knowledge of his subject as an Englishman ought; but the lack of that 
knowledge which would frighten an Englishman off, eggs our author on. 
Mr. Hunt by the way, has bound up a few sets of the work from the 
commencement, and they offer an investment sure to make a return, even 
in these hard times. 
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Tue Lanigs’ Companton. April, 1842. New York: W. W. Snow- 


den. 

The engraving in this number is a beautiful view at Sing Sing; the 
usual fashion plate, and two pages of music make up the ornamental de- 
partment. Among the contributors we notice Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. El- 
let, Mrs. Embury, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Orne, and Miss Gould. It is the 
true doctrine to give us articles from ladies’ pens for 2 Lady's work.— 
Nobody but woman can talk like a woman. Messrs. Willis, Hamilton 
Ingraham, Tappan, and Rev. J. H. Clench, have each an article in the 
number. 

——— 
Tue Youxo Pesorre’s Boox. April, 1842. 
Bowery. 


New York: Post, 88 


Elegantly printed, neatly and lavishly ornamented, unexceptionable, 
and in many instances superior in matter. That will do for a puff, and 
what's better, it’s all true. 

— 
Tur Boston Miscaitany or Literatur® AND FasHion 

New-York; Bradbury, Soden & Co. 


This work is peculiar in its typography and appearance, and assumes 
acharacter of more loftiness than many other magazines. It is neat, 
but looks like Boston, with a rectilinear correctness of getting up; and 
we can liken it to nothing in literature but a stout young Yankee deacon, 


April.— 


in his Sunday clothes, trying to look neat and still keep up his dignity. 

And very well Deacon Miscellany succeeds in both. It is one of the 

best magazines that comes to our table , and we trust will live down the 

impression that a monthly cannot survive in Beston. . 
coneenaanitiiijibinnioeece 


New York: C. S. Francis. 


This famous old child’s monthly is as attractive as ever. 


Pariey’s MaGcazine. 


It forms one 
of a host of successful youths’ periodicals, which had an existence be- 
fore the charlatanry of the publishers of an Ann street affair, caused the 
utterance of the assertion that they issue “the first successful work for 
children.” 
ee See a 

New-York: Israel Post. 

A good number, tastefully ornamented. Mrs. Stephen's story ‘ The 
The other contri- 


Granam’s MaGazine for April. 


Two Dukes,” increases in interest, as it progresses. 
butors have done well, and Mr. Poe shows in his literary judgments 
much discrimination, and not quite so much hypercriticism as is usual 
with him. His standards are apt to be “frical” to use a Yankeeism, 
and his literary code is entirely too much after the precedent of Draco. 
onumutiennin: 
Tue Usitep States Macazine anp Democratic Revirw. 
York: Langleys. 
There are several good papers in this number. 
read with much interest an answer to the question, ‘‘ Who are the Peo- 


New 


Among them we have 


ple?” The writer assumes that in Europe those are the people who are 
without any voice in, or control over the government. In Russia, all 
are people save the Tzar and his ministers; in England and France the 
laborers without freehold or votes ; and in the United States all, govern- 
ing and governed. The remarks upon the English portion of the sub- 
ject, the allusions to the various guilds, &c., show a knowledge of the 
structure of English society, government, precedents and instances, as 
n-cessary to a proper understanding of English political subjects, as it 
On the Mississippi Bond Question the Review 
maintains its correct position; and in treating the subject, gives a suc- 
cinct and intelligible history of the matter, which we recommend to al 
toread. The article on Banks and Banking contains some truths, butl 
with too evident a political bearing. The “Serf” is a good historical 
illustration, and on the whole the number is good. 


is rare in this country. 





iF The Appletons have published No. 3, of Handy Andy. With its 
illustrations, and pure clean type, it is altogether one of the best editions 
published. 
— we 


Tue Pxorre’s Liprary, No.7. New York: Israel Post. 


This number of the neatly printed serial completes Harry Lorrequer, 
and com-nences Miss Landon’s works, with a portrait, on steel. 





5 
; 
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Zanon}, or The Secret Order. By Edward Lytton Bulwer. pp. 80, 


price 25 cents (!!) New York: Wilson & Company, 162 Nassau- 
stseet. 


Here, then, i3 a literary curiosity. A novel on clear type, and ina 
convenient and handsome form, published at the low price of twenty- 
five cents. And this economy involves no abrasion or abridgement, no 
omission of Greek characters or hieroglyphicks. The work is offered in 
this economical shape, perfect; and at a price at which the loan, merely 
of the work can be obtained from circulating libraries. Printed as an 
extra Jonathan, it is taxable only with newspaper postage, and may thus 


be despatched te the most remote corners of the republic, where, under 


turns from his annual visit to the metropolis. 

The work is one of the most wonderful which has come from the pen 
of Bulwer. In curious erudition it far exceeds ‘‘ The Doctor,” which, 
until now, has been counted an unapproachable library of reference of 
rare and curious knowledge. In eloquence of language it has all the 
power of its accomplished and artistical writer; and in poetry of thought 
Bulwer has, in this romance, exceeded himself. 
painfal and undivided attention ; for the reader requires almost an induc- 


tion into the mysteries of the order of the Rosy Cross. To a certain 


| 
| 


extent—sufficient, with faith in the writer for the moment, to make the | 


book intelligible,—Bulwer initiates his readers in this volume. 
While we bestow this commendation upon the work, in point of its 
poetical and scholastic character, we are glad, in the case of Zanoni, to 


_ 
moral tendency of Bulwer’s writings. In the following conclusion of a 
critique in the Boston Transcript, we heartily coincide. 


Yielding as a novelist, to a belief in the perfection and consequent 
power supposed to be attainable by the fraternity of the Rosy Cross, the 
author has borrowed their philosophy as a chief instrument in influencing 
the destiny of those mysterious creatures of his imagination around whom 
are concentrated the absorbing interest of the romanee. In a work so 
constructed, it follows a3 a consequence that there will be much of the 
preternatural closely interwoven with the whole tissue of the fabric, and 
mere novel-readers therefore will find the many pages of mystic philoso- 
phy stumbling-blocks in the way of rapid perusal. A grievous fault no 
doubt in their estimation, but not so in the mind of him who finds in 
every line the impress of exalted genius. 

But aside from the originality of the design of the novel, its romance, 
and its characters, thére is yet another cause of admiration independent 
even of that facile grace of expression which so peculiarly characterizes 
Bulwer as a writer. We admire, nay, almost reverence the lore of the 
scholar who has searched into Chaldic depths and through oriental su- 
perstition, for new ideas of trith and beauty. Weknew of what he be- 
fore was capable, but in this fiction we see ancther application of genius 
to a great aim—the exhibition of the character of man as he would be, 
self-subdued, self-conquered, and self-divested of all earthly passion. 
The gems of thought interspersed throughout the work, and blended 


beautifully with the ideal fabric of the romance, have all of them a vivid- 


ness which strikes the mind at once as great truths should strike it. 
They do not dazzle, but they impress the mind with sentiments of moral 
grandeur ; they elevate the heart, and soothe it; they lead to reflection, 


—— 


and they leave behind them a conviction that “ there is something great | 


in the perishable-clay of humanity.” We feel as we read them the full 
force of the sentiment our author has placed in the mouth of Zanoni, 
and we.apply his own words not less to the “gems” of which we have 
spoken, than to that magic power which has enabled Bulwer in this his 
last production, so to work upon the feelings of the reader. “For the 
accomplishment,” said Zanoni, “of whatever is great and lofty, the 


clear perception of truths is the first requisite—truths adapted to the ob- 
ject desired.” 


The opening passages of the work; the enthusiasm of Getano Pisani 
the composer, the triumph of merit over prejudice in his triumph; the 
devotion of the daughter, who put her all upon the hazard of the recep- 
tion of her father’s opera; the death of the musician, his heart strings 
and the chords of his violin sundering together—this opening of the vo- 
lumes were all the rest lost, would be worthy of preservation as a frag- 
ment, almost complete in the progress and action of a poem. The con- 


clusion of the work; the fearful and truthful working up of the incidents 
of the French Revolution, the frightful death of Robespierre, and the | 


distinctness with which the actors im the reign of terror move before the 
mind’s eye as a panorama, all combine to leave an impression on the 
mind which can never be effaced; and the political and moral truths 
which the fearful lessons embraced in the work convey, may yet exer- 
cise a conservative influence over the fates of nations. We do not pro- 
nounce the work unexceptionable ; nor have we failed to observe some 
traces of appropriation of. the work of others; but the whole is so 





———————————————— TT 


| 
i 
| 
| 


| 
| 


continued, as far as it has been received, and there are several pages 
any other form, new works reach only once a year, when “ father” re- | shorter articles and paragraphs, under the heads “Science and Art,” 


| tion of medical statistics and intelligence, reviews of medical works, an- 
It must be read with | 


| Graham to have it carried for trial to the Court of Sessions. The prin- 
retract the censure which we have hitherto recorded, upon the general | 


wrought that the writer has a claim to entire originality, as good an 


better than his who puts a splendid composition on canvass, after long 
study of the masters. 
i 


Li1Tetit’s Museum or Foreian Literature. New York 
Co., and Carvills. 


In the number of Littell for April we have extracts from the Exam). 
ner, Spectator, Westminster Review, Fraser’s Magazine, Edinburgh Re- 
view, Britannia, Asiatic Journal, Foreign Quarterly, Chamber's Journa), 
and Dublin University Magazine. Dr. Lever’s Story of Jack Hinton 


> Curry & 


“Obituary” and Miscellany. It is a valuable number, and conta’ 


mure to instruct and interest, than to minister to mere amusement. 
rr  -- 


Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MepicaL Sciences. New York: 
Curry & Co. 
The last number of this able quarterly contains truly valuable coll: 


nouncements: of disceveries, papers on important subjects, &c. The 
correspondents of the work embrace some of the most distinguish: | 
medical talent in all parts of the country. 
iI 
Tue Liver Cases.—Judge Kent has delivered a written opinion «0» 
the libel case of Messrs. Hall and Stone, denying the motion of Mr. 


cipal ground assigned for the motion was a desire to have the testimony 
of the Circuit Judge. Judge K. said it could be obtained, although he 
should be presiding. He alluded to the affidavit of Alderman Lee, in 
which it is stated that the testimony of the three Judges of the Sessions 
wonld be required, and showed the impropriety of removing the case to 
that Court. 

Suort Sronies and Reminiscences of the Last Fifty Years. By anold 

Traveller. New York: R. P. Bixby & Co. 


A couple of volumes of “short stories,” some light, and others of a 
sombre cast. We are disposed to put some faith in the title page in 
this instance, and to believe that the writer has ‘travelled and seen.” 
The scenes are principally laid in our country; and the work is worthy 
its place on the table of the sitting room. 

———— 


Tue Temperance Harp, containing Firemen’s, and other Songs. 
A. Bensel. New York: Burnett & Allen. 


An unpretending little brochure in appearance, but destined to do its 
share ina great work where a ponderous quarto could not aid. We de- 
light to see these affairs published, light though they seem. Like wing- 
ed insects in the garden, they fly, loaded with an apparently insignificant 
but really mighty influence ; and wherever they alight, their lesson is left. 


The airs in this little work are popular and well selected. 
ee 


Tue American Brevicat Repository. New-York: George A. le- 
tets. 


By 


The leading papers in the current numbsr of this quarterly are from 
the pens of Philip Lindsey, D. D., of the Nashville University, Edward 
Robinson, D. D., Union Theol. Seminary, Rev. William Adams, Enoch 
Pond, D. D., Theol. Sem., Bangor, Leonard Woods, D. D., Theol. 
Sem., Andover, Mass., Rev. Silas McKeen, Belfast, Maine. The edi- 
tors are Absalom Peters, D. D., and J. Holmes Agnew. The latter gen- 
tleman takes the place of Mr. Treat, whose engagements have drawn 
him from the Eclectic and the Repository. The editorial notices are 
many and discriminating. 








(c> Mr. Alexander Powell, nominated by the President to the consul- 
ship at Rio Janeiro, and confirmed by the Senate, without examination, 
has very properly thought fit to resign. Preparations were making to 
memorialize the President for the revocation of the appointment, as Mr. 
Powe!l’s intimacy with the distinguished Munroe Edwards, and other 
points in his character, would not show to much advantage. 

ld ass> * SL 

iK> J. G. Cogswell, Esq., Editor of the New York Review, has re- 
signed his appointment as Secretary of the Legation to Spain, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton, Jr., has been appointed in his place. 

Stine s® rea 

{> Lord Ashburton has taken occupation of the Mansion of Matthew 

St. Clair Clark, at Washington. 











DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 

We have at last to record something done in Congress. On Thurs- 
day, March 31, the Loan Bill, reported to the House from the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, was passed. All the amendments made in the com- 
mittee of the whole were agreed to, and Mr. Fillmore’s amendment, 
authorising the Secretary to sell the stock for what it will bring, in order 
to meet the wants of government was also adopted, on a reconsideration. 
The bill was then read a third time and passed, yeas 101, nays 94. 

On the same day Mr. Saltonstall, from the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, made a report accompanied by a bill to regulate the Tariff, which 
was read twice, and referred to the committee of the whole; and five 
thousand extra copies were ordered printed. It will make, with the 
accompanying documents, a pamphlet of over one hundred pages. It 
imposes a general ad valorem average duty of thirty per cent. for the 
aid of the revenue ; but while some articles, for the purposes of protec- 
tion to manufacturers, already established, are taxed a specific duty, 
much above thirty per cent, others, (especially raw materials) are 
taxed much below that rate. Tea and coffee remain upon the “ free 
list.” The Bill contains also a new feature of protection, called for by 
the Southern interest, viz.: a countervailing duty of 20 per cent. on the 
products or manufactures of those countries which exclude the Southern 
staple, tebacco. It is intimated in some of the Washington letters that 
a bill will soon be reported by the Senate Committee, giving as ample 
protection as the House Bill, though arranged upon a different plan ; 
and that that bill will be carried through which seems to go smoothest. 
If we recollect, the same plan was announced in relation to the Exche- 
quer Bill, but the thing has fallen to the ground between two stools. 
Neither the bill reported to the House, nor that reported to the Senate, 
has been acted upon. 

An important report from the Post Office Department has been order- 
ed p inted, and will be laid on the tables of the Representatives in a few 
days. It states the amounts paid for the transpertation of the mails on 
the principal routes during the year; and the object of the call was to 
obtain data for the arrangement of a plan for the purchase of the right 
to convey the mail on railroads, without any annual charge; as also the 
use of the same roads for the war department. This plan has been re 
commended by the Seeretary of the War Department, and the Postmas- 
ter General. The report proposes to issue U. S. 3 per cent. stock 
sufficient to make this purchase. 

The Committees on Commerce and on Post Routes have before them 
interesting communications from the Executive, relative to facilitating 
commercial intercourse and the transmission of letters between this 
country and Texas. 

Despatches of importance, it is stated, have been transmitted te Mex- 
ico, and itis intimated that the war spirit does not affect them, but that 
they present hope of settling the Mexican difficulties without resort to 
arms. 

The Senate had no session on Saturday. On Thursday the sole bu- 
siness was the hearing Mr. Clay’s farewell speech upon resigning his 
seat. It was eloquent—delivered in a low voice, and with evident to- 
kens of emotion. It has already reached every corner of the country in 
the political press, and any sketch here would be unnecessary. Nor, we 
are persuaded, is it necessary to say that it was attentively listened to by 
a crowded auditory. After Mr. Clay had concluded, Mr. Crittenden was 
qualified and took his seat, and the Senate adjourned. 

In Senate, on Monday, several documents were received from De- 
partments, and among them was one from the War Department, em- 
bracing a system of retrenchment in its offices, in pursuance of Mr. 
Clay's resolution. : 

The Loan Bill,.as it passed the House, was reported unaltered from 
the Committee on Finance. * : 

In the House the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill was taken 
up, and debated, principally upon the Branch Mint Appropriations, until 
the hour of adjournment. . 

—————$— 

‘“ Lumper.”—The Philadelphia papers state that the examination of 
witnesses Defore a committee of the Pennsylvania Legislature has reveal- 
ed certain facts in relation to alleged bank bribery in that State; the 
banks purchasing legislators. In this case the cant term used was “ lum- 
ber,” instead of “ pipes’’ and “ yarn.” 
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DOINGS IN ALBANY. 

The Criminal Court bill, returned to the Senate with the Governor’s 
objections, was to be reconsidered on Thursday. 

The One Day Election bill has passed both Houses, the Senate having 
receded from its amendments. The bill providing for the election of a 
new state printer, has passed both Houses by a party vote. Mr. O’Sul- 
Ilvan’s bill to abolish the punishment of death has been lost in the 
House, and on the question of reconsideration fared no better. Mr. O’- 
Sullivan afterwards attempted to introduce a new bill, with the same ob- 


ject, but objections being made, it was withdrawn. The bill to abolish 


imprisonment for debt on costs has been lost in the House, ayes 24, noes 
68. 

The bill relative to elections in the city of New York (appointing In- 
spectors) has passed both Houses. So has the bill to provide for the 
election of a public printer, in other words to throw Thurlow Weed 
overboard. A proposition has been made to print the laws in one paper 
in every county in the State, but this failed to pass the House. 

A motion to instruct the Judiciary Committee to report upon the mat- 
ters at issue between this State and Virginia, has been refused by the 
House. In the same body a report has been made against extending 
the right of suffrage to blacks, without property qualifications. 

Tn answer to the many petitions for a law punishing seduction and 
adultery, a bill has been reported to the House, and five times the usual 
number of report and bill have been ordered printed. For the present, 
however, the matter lies on the table. 

Mr. Loomis’s resolutions to refer all questions of loan, &c., to the 
people, have passed a first reading inthe House, but have yet to be read 
a third time. 

The New York City School Question was to have come up in the 
Senate on Tuesday, the commitiee having reported in favor of Mr. 
McClay’s bill, but as the Erie Railroad had precedence, it was not reach- 
ed. Senators do not like to meddle with this matter. 

A Bill relating to State Prison Mechanical Labor, highly modified 
from Mr. Weir’s, has passed the House, and is under consideration in 
the Senate. 

Mr. Hoffman’s Ogdensburg Railroad Bill, and Mr. Dickenson’s Erie 
Railroad Bill, have been reported against in the House. Mr. Faulken- 
er’s Bill in relation to the latter work is still under consideration. A 


_ bill has been reported for the construction of the New York and Albany 


Road. 


———— 

{> The annual charter election takes place on Tuesday next. The 
voting will be done by districts, and completed in one day, but the late 
act of the Legislature has removed the necessity of the register of vo- 
ters. There are two leading candidates for the Mayoralty, the present 
incumbent, and J. Phillips Phenix. What splits may have occurred in- 
troducing miner aspirants, will not much affect the result, we fancy. 

$$ 

Srryker’s Bay.—We would inform those who do not already know 
it, that “ Stryker’s Bay” is one of the most dehghtful spots on the banks 
of the North River; and we would further state for the benefit of the 
ride-recreating-public, that Mr. Corbyn, the pleasant landlord of the 
house, was born to take charge of it. There cannot be a better conduct- 
ed suburban retreat in the world, and we are sure there is not on Man- 


hattan Island. 
a 


Sincutan Murper.—Attached to the Mobile Theatre were a Mr. 
and Mrs. Ewing, the latter preserving in the play bills her maiden name 
of Hamlin. The two had quarrelled, been reconciled, and reunited. On 
the night of March 25th, while both were engaged in the play then going 
forward, Ewing followed his wife to her dressing room, quarrelled with 
and struck her. She drew a dagger upon him, and inflicted a wound of 
which he died almost instantly, and then leaped from window, in her 
stage dress, and made her escape. On the next day she had not been 
found, but doubtless would be. 

—————<————_—_$_- 


Connecticut Etection—Ricut Anour!—The Whigs have lost 
every thing in Connecticut, Governor, and other State officers, and both 
branches of the Legislature. It is said that there may be no choice of 
Governor by the people, but the very large majority in the Legislature 
will soon settle that matter. It is indeed a sweeping change. 
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THE NOBLE FISHERMAN. 


TRANSLATED FOR THE JONATHAN FROM THE FRENCH OF BERTHOUD. 





{After “ La Mode,” a Parisian journal of “ the elegant world,” had been put to 
press for February 15, the authorities compelled the suppression of its leading 
article, a politicalessay. The publisher protests warmly against the censorship, 
complains of the delay in his business, and offers a half apology for the fact that 
he has been compelled to substitute a literary for a political article. If he had 
his subscriber “ Brother Jonathan” in his eye at all in his apology, we accept 
both apology and substitute with more satisfaction than we should have done the 
political thunder of the ““ Revue du Monde Elegante.”’} 





Qa the 15th of April, 1523, a shallop was drifting in the North Sea, 
at the mercy of the winds and waves, which threatened every moment 
to overwhelm it. A woman, two children and a sailor, were alone on 
the waters in this frail vessel. The woman, wrapped in a large cloak, 
under the shelter of which she hugged her children to her heart, alter- 
nately wept and prayed The sailor, having for a long time struggled 
against the tempest, and endeavored in vain to urge forward the shallop 
in his charge, had closed his arms on his breast, and waited in sullen 
silence the death which seemed inevitable. Through the thick mist his 
practised eye at lengthsaw hope. “ Land! Land!” he shouted, and re- 
taking his oars plied them with new vigor. 

Vain! His exhausted strength could surmount no rebuff, even with 
apparent safety in his reach. His struggles to gain the shore seemed but 
to lengthen the distance between the boat and the strand. At length he 
again abandoned his hepeless labor. The quick eye of the mother de- 
tected his purpose, as he relieved his person of his heavier garments.— 
“You will not abandon my children to perish!” she cried in agony. 

The sailor looked wistfully at the unhappy sufferers. He measured 
the distance to the shore with his eye, and looked over the boat’s side, 
to the waters which, here partially sheltered, seemed to boil and yest as 
in a cauldron, the receding tide combating the furious gale. To save one 
of those helpless ones was impossible. He ventured on no word of ad- 
vice or consolation, lest his mercy should master his judgment, but while 
the mother yet hoped—while she leaned forward with lips apart, and 
eyes pressing from their sockets to catch a word, a sigh, a breath in an- 
‘swer, he cut all short by diving suddenly into the sea. 

The boat reeled and shivered under the momentum given to it by the 
sailor’s plunge, but He who holds the waters in the hollow of his hand 
watched over the forsaken. The mother clasped her little ones yet clo- 
ser to her breast, and raised her eyes to heaven in an agony of prayer too 
earnest to wait for words. Her face spoke an appeal from which 
Abaddon’s self could not have turned compassionless. The wave tha 
she feared was just about to whelm her, was broken in its crest by the 
strange weight it bore—and as its waters neared her—a sullen—an un- 
earthly sound broke on her quick ear, and the spray which flew across 
her face came blood-stained. The dead body of the sailor who had 
deserted her, bamped an instant against the boat’s side, and then drifted 
away from the sight of mortal man forever! He had struck upon the 
sharp points of rocks beneath the surface, and escaped the lingering death 
to which he thought he had left his companions, by a sudden and awful 
plunge into the presence of his maker ! 

In another instant the deserted woman felt a strange sound beneath 
her feet. The boat was grating on the sand. Another bound before 
the wave and it was fast. She sounded the water with her arm, and to 
her inexpressible joy found solid earth. In an instant she stepped from 


the shallop, caught her infants in her arms, and aimed for the beach, 


which seemed at little distance. The water deepened as she proceeded 


—to her waist—to her throat—she staggered—and the stifling “ bub- 
bling cry” of her children nerved her with new strength. An almost 
superhuman spring, and she was safe again—and anon she recoiled, as 
the earth secmed to sink under her feet, and another footstep would 
have plunged her into an abyss, in the very sight of safety. The agony 
of fear—the strength of despair—the lightning of hope—each seized her 
by turns, till at length in a delirium of jey she left the sea behind her, 


_ having eseaped its last engulphing wave,—and falling on her face in the 


damp sand, she poured out her soul in gratitude to the God who had de- 
hivered her and her little ones. 


She rose, shuddering with cold, now that the struggle was over. Her 
children quivering with terror, and sobbing in discomfort, clung to her 











knees. The wind, as if Heaven had held it back, until her escape, in- 
creased in fury. Rain fell in torrents, and the waves drowned the shore 
far above the point at which she had first felt safety. Her eye wander- 
ed in vain for help, the cold sky, the lashing wave, the bleak rock, the 
barren sand, mocked the hope of the mother for comfort or safety. A 
reaction of feeling had taken place—her heart was sinking within her. 

A Voice! Again and nearer! A man upon the rocks earnestly 
beckoning, as if some new and imminent danger beset the fugitives from 
death. She saw ne more, but sank insensible upon the sand; and her 
children raised a piercing wail beside her. Unerring instinct! They 
did not shriek thus when she sank down to prayer ! 

Another moment, and the man whose shouting the warning is besice the 
shipwrecked mother. His hardy wife attends him. She has caughi 
the children, each by a shoulder, with more strength than gentleness, 
though with gentle purpose, and is scrambling up the rocks. He bears 
the still insensible form of the mother, and as he ascends, his hat has 
fallen behind him, and is dancing in an eddy of water over the very spot 
from which, an instant before, he had caught his unconscious burthen !— 
The tide now at the flood has swept like an avalanche over the nook 
among the rocks, and the fragments of the deserted boat are fretting 
among the craggy points of that inhospitable shore. 

In the cabin of the Fisherman, the mother is soon restored to life. Her 
first thought is for her children, whom she embraces again and again in 
a passion of joy. She unclasps a rich necklace from the bosom of her 
little daighter: ‘‘ Take this gage of my gratitude,” she exclaims—“ ac- 
cept it as an earnest, you to whom I owe the life of my children!" 

The fisherman shook his head. ‘I could not make use of such rich- 
es,” said he. “The products of my labor suffice me. To you this gold 
and these jewels will be much more useful than to me. Retain them.” 

The mother took the hand of her preserver. Young and beautiful 
even in the humble vestments which the fisher’s wife had substituted for 
her rich but drabbled clothing, her air was full of majesty. “Thank 
you!” she cried—‘ thank you! You are right. The service you have 
rendered cannot be repaid with gold, and God, I trust, will put it in my 
power to testify my gratitude in a manner worthy of you.” 

“Your safety will be our recompense, and we desire no other,’’ said 
the fisher, and the honest face of his wife, lighted with placid joy, bore 
testimony that she joined in the sentiment. 

‘‘ Tell me, my friends,” the lady asked, after a pause—“‘ on what coast 
has this misfortune thrown us?” 

“ On that of Denmark.” 

The mother wrung her hands in despair—‘ Denmark!” she cried, 
“then are my children still lost, though they have survived the perils of 
the ocean!” 


«< While Finn and his wife live,” said the Fisher in an effort to con- 
sole their unfortunate guest, “‘ you have nothing to fear madame, for 
yourself, or for your children.” 


“But you know not my friends that a price. is on my head and on 
those of my children. We were flying from the soil of Denmark, when 
the storm forced us back upon it. I am”— 
“Kee your sscret—1> not tell it me!” cried the Fisherman abruptly 
checking the revelation she was about tomake. ‘ All that I have need 
to know is that you came here in distress, and that you are in worse 
distress while you remain. The storm will soon abate—the coast of the 
Low Countries is not far distant—to-morrow, perhaps this very evening, 
I will conduct you in safety from this kingdom, to a place where the per- 
secution of your enemies, whoever they are, shall not reach you. Snatch 
some repose, meanwhile, and confide in my hospitality.” 


_ The good but humble couple hastened to prepare near the hearth, a 
pallet of straw, upon which the beautiful unknown did not hesitate an 
instant to place herself with her children. With an arm round each she 
was in a moment wrapped in sleep. The good man Finn stood breath- 
lessly attentive, while her guest clasped her children convulsively a mo- 
ment—and straggled, almost from the bed to the floor. Then“ a change 
camt o’er the spirit of her dream”—an eloquent expression of joy passed 
over her pale features—her lips moved in earnest thanksgiving, and her 
countenance settled into placid and smiling repose, betokening the con- 
sciousness of safety. The Fisher and his wife conversed with quick and 
intelligent glances over their sleeping guest. ‘They both knew that she 
had again passed through her perils in that vision; they beth felt happy 
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and thanked, in her calm slumber which spoke so well the sense of 


In this calm rest she past many hours. At length her slumber was 
disturbed by coarse voices outside the hut—they were roughly interro- 
gating the Fisher. The questions she needed not to hear distinctly to 
understand—the answer of Finn she did catch, for it was spoken for her 
ears as well as for the soldiers who had visited the cabin— 

_ “ A hundred pieces of goll!” cried the Fisher—*“ truly, captain, a sam 
like that would be worth striving for. Be assured I will take good care 
of the runaways if they fall into my hands. A hundred pieces of gold ! 
Not a soul shall escape shipwreck, from this day forth for a twelve- 
month, that I will not bring to your quarters. A hundred pieces of 
gold! But, Captain,” added Finn, with the characteristic coulness of a 
Danish peasant—‘‘ But, Captain, will you not enter my humble cottage 
a moment for repose and refreshment!” 

The mother shuddered, lest the invitation given in bravado, might be 
accepted in earnest—and then—she was a mother, and the lives of her 
children were at stake—for an instant she trembled at the possibility that 
her host might intend to betray her. The voice of the captain as he de- 
clined the proffered civility, and renewed his promises tothe Fisherman, 
re-assured her, as its tones died away in the distance. 
more, Finn entered the cabin : 

“* Lose not a moment, madam !"’ he said. “The storm has abated— 
the waves are more worthy of trust than man, and we must embark on 
the instant!’ All the strength of the mother returned, at this new exi- 
gence, and hushing her children into silence by a sign, she followed 
Finn, as he took a circuitous path among the rocks, known only to him- 
self; and in a few moments, without the exchange of a word, they were 
embarked in the Fisherman’s skiff—the fasts were cast off, the honest 
peasant worked at his oars with a will; and, in ten hours, the dawning 
light showed him the coasts of the Low Countries. Through the night he 
had been guided by his familiar pilots, the stars; and labor was so much 
his habitual custom in his hardy calling—he had so often endured it as a 
matter of course and of habit, that with such a stake in success, he did 
not once think of fatigue. Suddenly a new danger canght his eye. 
Two armed boats were pursuing him; and notwithstanding that they 
were crowded with soldiers, awkward afloat, as a cow on stilts, they ra- 
pidly gained upon him. It was evident that they had been lying in 
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wait near the coast, to intercept the very precious burthen which he car- | 


ried. He uttered no cry of surprise. ‘Down, madam,” he said, with- 
out any appearance of being disconcerted—“ down in the bottom of the 
boat, for it needs ballast!” The mother, unconscious of the threatening 
danger, obeyed mechanically. In the next instant, musket balls whis. 
ued past the ears of the intrepid Fisherman—had they sped an instant 
before the mother would have escaped the perils of the sea but to have 
been murdered by the hirelings. 

Finn examined with his eye the distance yet between his boat and the 
shore; and he saw that it was impossible to reach it before his pursuers 
would overtake him. He formed a sudden and desperate resclution—he 
ceased to fly. He even turned his boat’s head toward his pursuers, and 
making a trumpet with his hands shouted—“ Boats ahoy! What do 
you wish ?” 

“ You are not alone ?’’ answered his pursuers. 

“ True,” replied the Fisherman, as the boats were now so near each 
other that they could converse with less effort. ‘‘ True—I have a good 
cargo of fish for companions. You can provision yourselves with them 
if you wish—there was no need to fire upon me for that.” 

“* Advance !”” 

“ Aye! aye!” cried Finn gaily yet tremulously. It was proper and 
natural that a poor Fisherman should be awkward and alarmed before 
two boat leads of soldiers. The coarse brutes enjoyed what they thought 
was the trepidation and energy of fear, and as they stood up, their 
boats reeled under their shouts of langhter, as the Fisherman’s skiff, 
urged by his nervous arma, shot toward them. 

A scream from the lubbers! A splash! The awkward Fisher's 
clumsy boat has struck their bows, with its whole momentum, and awk- 
ward soldiers fall over the gunwale all round into the sea. Nor is there 
less confusion among the cther skiff-load of soldiers. Their boat dipped 
water first over one of its sides, then over the other, as the soldiers swung 
their arms, and swayed, and fell upon each other, in vain attempts to suc- 
cor their drowning brethren. What! another accident! The awkward 
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and frightened fisherman has taken a sudden sweep, and run into them too 
And now he is pulling away for dear life, without a thought for the safe- 
ty of the soldiers of Denmark! What! a head peeping over the side 
of the fisherman’s boat—a woman’s head! Never mind the men over- 
board—pursue ! 

But the oars have all been thrown to the drowning men. 

“ Fire upon them !” 

But the muskets have fallen overboard with their owners or from their 


arms—or they are in the bottom of the boat—in soak. 
* * * * . . * * 


That night the Fisher and his wife laughed long but not loud, for 
there might have been listeners. The good man Finn, never made any 
inquiries about the soldiers who had taken a cold bath; and as all were 
saved, as they did not care to bruit their own discomfiture by a single 
stupid Fishermen, and as he was too modest to boast of his victory to 
any bedy but his wife, the honest couple lived on in quiet and content, 


‘until they had almost forgotten the adventure. 


On an April morning, six years from that of the shipwreck, a party of 
soldiers entered the Fisherman’s cabin. Without the waste of a word, 
they were seized and bound, hurried to a carriage, conveyed to a seaport, 
embarked on board a vessel, and confined in a small cabin, where their 
bonds were taken off. They were treated with kindness, but allowed not 
a word of communication with any person. The sailor who brought 
them food did not understand a word of the Danish language, and never 
opened his mouth to speak fo them. Thus they sailed—to them it 
seemed many tedious days—for they cou!d not help connecting the adven- 
ture with their succor to the beautiful outlaw and her children. The 
rattle of cordage, and the tramp of men on deck told the practised ear of 
Finn that the voyage was ended. But to what purpose’? They were 
hurried from their floating prison to a close carriage—the horses dashed 
away for an hour—the carriage stopped. They were led from one sur- 
prise to another. In a magnificent apartment, amid a glare of light, the 
poor Fisherman and his wife eonfronted an array of nobles and ladies 
clad in all the gorgeousness which in that age marked the ditference be- 
tween prince and peasant. 

‘‘ You are the Fisherman, Finn?” 

For the first time the Fisherman and his wife, in taeir eonfusion, saw 
that there were grades of rank even among the nobles who blazed be- 
fore them, in what seemed to the poor peasants almost the majesty of 
Heaven. The personage who in a stern voice uttered the above ques- 
tion, alone was seated. “Iam that man,” the poor Fisher tremblingly 
replied. 

“ You live on the seacoast of Denmark, near the village +t Lorgen?” 

Finn bowed assent. 

“ You extended hospitality to a woman and to two proscribed chil- 
dren ?” 

“T did.” 

“ Without regarding the edict which put a price on their heads, you 
not only frustrated the vengeance of the Danish people, but audaciously 
and alone discomfitted and overturned two boat loads of seldiers sent in 
pursuit of the fugitives?” 

A smile of grotesque triumph at the success of an encounter under 
such odds, lighted the Dane’s eye a mement—then a shade of sadness 
crossed his features—‘ The tale though marvellous, is exactly true.” 

“ And do you know,” continued his questioner, with increased stern- 
ness in his manner, “ what penalty you have incurred ?”’ 

“Death!” answered the hero, his form erect, and his first confusion and 
fear entirely thrown off. 

“ And do you know who were the proscribed whom you dared to 
save 1” 

“‘T knew her majesty Isabella, the wife of Christian, my sovereign.— 
I knew equally well the two children, for if their ornaments had not be- 
trayed them, the edict against them told me who they were. If I have 
merited death, my life is in your hands.”’ And the wife of the fisherman 
dragged him almost resisting to his knees beside her. A murmur ran 
through hte assembly—they thought it was their death warrant. 

“ Thou hast a noble and worthy heart, Finn,”’ said the interrogater in 
a hinder voice. ‘ We have but practiced this apparent harshness to be 
sure of thy identity. An impostor might have claimed thy good deeds 
—no impostor could have braved death as thou hast done. Thou hast 
saved, at the peril of thy life, the well beloved sister and nephews of the 
Emperor Charies Fifth. Charles is no ingrate—rise Finn, and kiss the 
hand which he presents thee. Fortune and honors attend thee; express 
but a wish, and I swear its gratification.” 

‘« Sire,” replied the fisherman, “I am old. I have need only of a 
cabin by the sea-shore. If I have done well in performing the duties of 
a faithful subject, in saving the lives of my fellow creatures—in exposing 
my own life for my sovereign—are not the words of approbation which 
Ihave heard from your majesty, a sufficient and glorious recompense ?” 

“ For thee, it may be—but not for us. We name thee Warden of our 
Fisheries at Ostend, and ennoble thee. Rise, Chevalier Finn!” 

The emperor took from his own neck an order suspendid with a string 
of gold, and Isapena clasped the chain over the rude vestments of the 
fisherman Finn. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century there still lived at Os 
tend, the descendants of this fisherman. Their arms consist of an im 
perial eagle, and two barques proper, on a field gules. 
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FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN, 
THE EFFINGHAM CONTROVERSY. 


Mr. Epiror:—We now come to the question of the identity with 
the character of Edward Effingham. The ‘small fry of literature, who 
have discovered this identity, have greatly narrowed the proofs, by pro- 
claiming, far and near, that there is not the smallest physical or moral 
resemblance. This is something to start with; and I shall proceed to 
confirm this concession, with proof. 

Until the fecent trial at Fonda, Iwas ignorant how minutely certain 
persons pretended to trace this identity. Then and there, indeed, Mr. 
Jordan took high ground; or it might be better to say low ground, and 
affirmed « great deal, of which I believe he could have proved nothing. 
He commenced his opening by stating that he would show that I had 
been in Europe the same period as Edward Effingham; that I left Eu- 
rope at the same time, and was of the same age. He then went on 
with a string of similar assertions—part of which I heard, and part not 
—pretty effectually identifying me with most of that which is stated to 
have occurred to Mr. Effingham. To answer all this, would require a 
work as large as the novels themselves. As nothing is preved, but all 
rests on naked assertion, it would be sufficient to deny the whule. So 
far as I heard, or have been made acquainted with these alleged identi- 
ties, every one of them is untrue! Had every one of them been true, 
it would not make out the case of identity that is pretended; but they 
are not true. The argument is so puerile, as almost to drive me from 
attempting an answer; but take the following as specimens of it. 

Mr. Effingham was twelve years abroad, and he returned home in the 
autumn that preceded the great fire; or in 1835. Of course, he must 
have gone abroad in 1823. I sailed from New York on the 2d June 
1826, and anchored inside the Hook on the night of the 3d Nov. 1833. 
This made an absence of seven years and five months, instead of an ab- 
a ane of twelve years; while there is an interval of three years between 
the times of going and one of two between those of returning. Mr. 
Effingham had been home two or three times, in the twelve sleas I 
did not see America, until I came back altogether. We did not visit 
the same places, or, at all, travel under the same circumstances. He 
was at Jerusalem, St. Petersburgh, Vienna, saw the Emperor Nicholas 
&c. &e. &c. I never was at either of those places, and never saw the 
Emperor Nicholas, &c. &e. What is more, my travels had been pud- 
lished previously te the appearance of Homeward Bound, and the pre- 
fare te one of the books gave a general account of the countries I had 
visited. M-:. Effingham embarked on his return on the 27th Sept. 1835 
and is said to have been fifty years old, that da y- Of course he anes 
have been born on the 27th Sept. 1785. I was born on the 15th Sent. 
1789, and was just 44 years, and 16 days old, when I last left England. 

I prosume every writer of fiction mixes up more or less of his own ex- 
perience, in his woiks. I have done so, in fifty instances; but I do not 
remember to have done so, in connection with the character of Edward 
Effingham, except in two cases that shall be mentioned, in the sequel ; 
neither of which cases had any thing to do with Europe, at all. All te 
imaginary affinities, as respects Europe, are sheer inventions, unless the 
general fact that I have been abroad can be made out to be roof of 
identity ! " 

There is no minute personal description of Edward Effingham, beyond 
the general facts that he is said to be tall, and of a prepossessing ap- 
pearane. I am under five feet ten, a height that would never be de- 
scribed as tal! in this country, and as the “ manor.born” critics affirm, 
in substance, that my appearance is a caricature of the “ prepossessing,”’ 
they yield that point by necessary implication. John Effingham, how- 
ever, beg said to be a fac-simile of his cousin in features, and his nose is 
described as “‘eagle-like,” or exceedingly aquiline. This happens to 
he the only precise description to cite as a means of comparison ; but it 
is quite sufficient to show that I could not intend to describe my own 
person in that of Edward Effingham; this feature, in my face, having no 

~ pretensions whatever to the aquiline. I am thus particular, although the 
want of personal and moral resemblances is virtually conceded by the 
other side, because the characters of those who form that other side; for 
veraeity, are, in general, so indifferent, that most persons may not be dis- 
posed to believe even what they concede. ; 

As the Effinghams of Home As Found are distinctly stated to be de- 





scended from the Effinghams of the Pioneers, and they have been show: 
to be purely fictitious persons, no human beings ever existing to be thei, 
parallels, it follows that the book cannot mean to say that I am of the 
same descent; as I am, at least, a real person, and had progenitors 0; 
flesh and blood, let them be as ignoble as they might. This portion o/ 
the identity must, therefore, be found in coincidences, or it does not ex- 
ist, at all. But these coincidences are the very things that are expres! y 
denied! It is very certain these coincidences do not exist; or, if any 
immaterial things of this nature can be found, to afford some show of a 
parallel, they are purely accidental, and might be found in the instances 
of a multitude of others. One point of dissemblance, however, would 
destroy identity, though a hundred of these coincidences existed. Let 
us see if any can be discovered. 

I was bred a sailor, and it is scarcely possible, among the incidenis 
of Homeward Bound, that Edward Effingham should not have shown 
his training, had it been the intention of the author to represent him- 
self in that character. Edward Effingham’s personal history is, in no 
respect, mine. He was rich, I was poor. He was a widower, with 
one child; [ was and am a husband, with five children. He had on 
daughter; I had four. He had an establishment of French servants, 
carriages, town house, &c., &c., I had none of these. It is true, on 
my return home, I hired a house in New York, for one cannot live in 
the street, but, I presume, I was not alone in that peculiarity. Edward 
Effingham kept a French table, French cook, &c., as I would gladly 
do, if I could afford it; but which I never did, even when living o: 
Paris. My servants were not French, like those of Edward Effingham ; 
although I understand many think otherwise, and found one of their 
affinities on that overwhelming fact. This is one of the great difficul- 
ties that is to be overcome in a provincial state of society, every man 
reasoning from his own ignorance, and constituting himself judge of 
his neighborhood. My domestics were principally Swiss, who spoke 
French. Heaven knows I had no Pierre among them. No Anne Sid- 
ley. I kept nocarriage, for I could not afford it, and was not ashamed 
to go afoot. When I was traduced, envied and maligned by my coun- 
trymen, who fancied I kept aloof from them, in foreign countries, in 
order to live in the smiles of princes and nobles, I was toiling day and 
night, under a pressure of ill health that nearly brought me to the 
grave, and surrounded by a family bern in prosperity and accustomed to 
its indulgencies, to pay off debts that were not contracted in my own 
behalf, and which were not only paid by the efforts of my pen, but 
paid to the uttermost cent; and in many instances, with usury. Nor 
was this done by any factitious aids, but by my own continued effurts 
No pens were employed to excite public sympathy, no means devised to 
set in motion favors from the government; I am not conscious tha‘ 
any thought was concealed, that ought to be published, or any prin- 
ciple sacrificed. Talk of my being under obligations to the American 
people! There was a moment abroad, when the least of their Fu- 
ropean pittances would have snatched me from the verge of despair, 
but did any man come to my door to say he would use his influence 
to obtain this small relief? I lost thousands—ay, tens of thousands, 
by upholding the character of this country among those who delight 
in degrading it, and this without any return but abuse and calumny. 
Time and again, did my English publishers ask me to make my books 
less American, promising increased return from the English public. Sir, 
there is at this moment a petition before the Legislature of this State, to 
pass a law compelling me to pay the costs of a criminal proceeding, 
in which I am the complainant, and I have empowered a connection in 
that body to say, I consent to the measure, provided the money J have 
paid for the protection of government, and a very insufficient protec- 
tion it has been, be returned to me. I should be the gainer by thie 
bargain. No—no—sir—little do they know of my situation, unaided ef- 
forts—unaided by all, but God, to whom alone my gratitude is due, and 
to whom alone it shall be paid—who fancy that my career abroad had 
any parallel to that of Edward Effingham, or that of a flattered and 
favored citizen. hile he was living in abundance, I was literally 
working for bread; and if the “running to and fro” and “rumors’’ 
of a people who seldom give themselves the trouble to ascertain any 
truth, have given reason to suppose otherwise, I do not hold myself 
responsible for the blunder. The American people make gossip so 
common a means-of intelligence, that they are not to complain when 


detected in any error. Half of that which appears in their journals, 
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tnerely the tattle of gossips thinking aloud. I have lived long 


is 
enough in Europe, and under circumstances sufficiently favorable, too, 
Jy know that the accounts published in this country, and the opinions 
that prevail in it, are very little like the facts of the other hemisphere, 


There is no identity in the family history, personal appearance, for- 
tunes, movements, or age of Edward Effingham and myself. In what, 
then, does this identity consist? When narrowed down in this manner, 
the other side takes refuge in the two exceptions, in the way of inci- 
dents, that I have named, as proofs that [ must have meant myself in 
the fictitious character, because the circumstances which are said to 
have occurred to him, actually occurred to me! This is reason- 
ing that could never have come from men really conversant with even 
their own literature. Authors have connected real events with fictitious 
characters ever since books have been made. Smollet is said to have 
given no small part of the experience of his own life in Roderic Ran- 
dom, and, yet, who ever thought of accusing him of wishing to describe 
himself, individually, in his hero.| Speaking of Goldsmith,Irving, in 
his life of that author, says, “ The oral communications which he some- 
times gave to his friends, are said to have borne some resemblance to 
the story of the Wanderer, in the. Vicar of Wakefield.” “ Like the 
Wanderer, he possessed a sufficient portion of ancient literature, some 
taste in music, and a tolerable knowledge of the French language. His 
learniug was a passport to the hospitalities of the literary and religious 
establishments on the continent, and the music of his flute generally 
procured him a welcome reception at the cottages of the jcasantry. 
‘‘ Whenever I approached a peasant’s house towards nightfull,” he used 
to say, “I played one of my merriest tunes, and that procured me not 
only a lodging, but subsistence for the next day; but, in truth,” his 
constant expression, “1 must own, whenever I attempted to entertain 
persons of a higher rank, they always thought my performance odious, 
and never made me any return for my endeavors to please them.” 
Now, these words are nearly verbatim with those which Goldsmith has 
put into the mouth of George Wilmot in the Vicar of Wakefield. In- 
deed, the whele narrative of this George Wilmot is so foreign to the 
general purpose of the book, so peculiar, and so much out of the line 
of characteristic probabilities, as, in connection with the fact that a si- 
milar journey was performed by himself, to leave no doubt that the 
author of the Vicar of Wakefield meant, in these particular incidents, 
to relate substantially what had occurred to himself. George 
Wilmot is described as ‘one of the handsomest young fellows in 
England,” and Goldsmith was singularly ugly. 
thoaght of the English critic, “heaven-bern,” or “ manor-born,” who 
should insult the understanding of his readers by stigmatizing the writer, 
in consequence of this allusion to his own experience, as “ the handsome 
Dr. Goldsmith!” Such things do not occur in countries that have made 
much progress in civilization, and no where, among people of sense.— 
Vulgar ignorance is not tolerated in other parts of the world, as it is to- 
erated here, being kept down by concentrated knowledge and taste. 

The leading incident of She Stoops to Conquer, too, is generally said 
to have been taken from a mistake in which Goldsmith was concerned, 
but no one has ever thought of identifying the writer with young 
Marlow! 

Mr. Lockhart tells us, in terms, that Scott has given more of his own 
personal experience in the character of Allan Fairford, than in all his 
other characters united. This is saying a good deal of an author, who, 
from having written so much fiction, could scarcely avoid giving many 
things that more or less occurred to himself. It is understood that the 
early love of Scott is alluded to in this character, as well as much of the 
earlier part of his professional life. Now, the passion of love is rarely 
disconnected from certain notions of personal charms. If the object is 
not beautiful, the lover is apt to think it so, and the association in the 
mind is intimate, Scott describes Allan Fairford’s person and mind fa- 
vorably, and why not go shouting through the land, with an air of polish- 
ed intelligence, ‘‘the handsome Walter Scott.” But the annals of 
literature abound with these personal experiences, which are the most 
natural things in the world, in works of fictitious action. As in the case 
of an imaginary village on a real site, or a real room in a fictitious house, 
they justly leave no other inference than what is to be fairly derived 
‘rem this union of the true and the false—that which is real beirz real, 
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and that which is imagined, imagined ; and each under its own circum- 
stances. 


In my case, I could point out many incidents thet were taken from 
my own experience. Not rigidly, perhaps; but essentially. 


In the two 
books before us, even, I can point out several. 


Thus the situation of 
Capt. Truck, in Homeward Bound, as he conns the Montauk from the 


rigging, while the Foam passes her in a gale, was taken from an incident 
of this sort, varied to suit the circumstances it is true; but I never 
though of describing myself in Captain Truck! Again, in Home As 
Found, the conversation, (pages 22, 25, vol. ~1)—that concerning the 
mountain, was taken substantially from a real and a similar discourse, 
the living parties being myself and a female relative. Now, so far from 
supposing that, in adopting these real ideas and expressions, it necessa- 
rily inferred any identity, I have given my own side of the discourse in 
the person of Eve Effingham, and the side of the /ady with whom I was 
conversing, in that of Aristabulus Bragg! I can prove the occurrence 
of the real dialogue, and, after this admission, the “ manor-borns”’ are 
bound to exclaim, “here is a fellow of fifty, wishing to persuade the 
world, he is is a beautiful young girl of twenty!” 

The two incidents referred to are that connected with the affair of the 
“Point,” and that which refers to the barber. The last is so pitiful, 
that it can be disposed of, in a very few words. Wishing to have my 
hair cut, I sent a servant to a barber to desire he would come to my 
house, a distance of two hundred yards, perhaps, in order to cut it.— 
There was nothing, certainly, unusual in this. In every country in which 
E have ever lived, this not excepted, it is considered part of the business 
of a hair-dresser to go out; it being always understood that he receives 
extra pay for his trouble. The answer brought m> was, “that if it 
was worth my (the barber's) while to come to him (me) it is worth his 
while to come to me.” I confess I thought this answer uncivil, and de- 
noting ignorance, and a false view of things; but, as every man can do 
as he please, in such matters, the whole affair would have been forgot- 
ten had not this same individual, not long after, sent to make a very un- 
usual request of a favor to be granted by myself. This improvement ‘ons 
the spirit of the whole affair made such an impression on me, that I in- 
troduced it as charactertstic, in the hope that when certain men come 
to see these rudenesses put in contrast with these modest demands. it 
might improve their understandings, if not their manners. The cases 
were not strictly analogous, however, though sufficiently so to exhibit a 
principle, for I refused the favor, which it struck me it would be out 
of character for Mr. Effingham to do. Had this been an isolated 
case, it would have been puerile to introduce it; but, I conceived it to 
be characteristic of a certain class of misguided men among us, who 
“strain at gnats, and swallow camels.” The publicity that has been 
given to the real transaction wae no affair of mine. , 

But the “ Point controversy” is the main argument of the “ manor- 
borns.”” Now, sir, it was precisely on account of this afvir that Home- 
ward Bound and Home As Found were written, at all. I think my 
friends Mr. Jas. Stevenson, of Albany, aud Mr. D. D. Barnard, of the 
House of Representatives, will recollect that I declared an intention of 
exposing the principles involved in that controversy, at dinner at the 
house of the former. I may be mistaken, but I think Mr. Stephen Van 


Rensellaer was also present. The facts are as follow. 


Mr. William Cooper died, in 1809, the owner of a point of land, on 
the west side of Lake Otsego, which has long been known as “ Myrtle 
Grove.”’ This bit of land was set aside by its owner, in 1801,a3 a place 
of recreation, pic nies, &c. &e. Mr. Cooper caused a small house to be 
erected on the spot, which, for some time, he kept under lock and key, 
to my knowledge. A few years later, finding this house insufficient, he 
caused it to be pulled down, and another to be constructed. The last 
building had a chimney, and attempts were made, both by Mr. Cooper 
and his executors, to keep this house, also, under lock and key. At the 
death ef Mr. Cooper, he left Myrtle Grove, by a special devise in his 
will, to’ all his descendants in common, until 1850, then to revert to one 
in particular, of his own name. Now with all this, the public had no 
more to do, than it had to do with Mr. Cooper’s dwelling house. It is 
true, he permitted parties to use the place, as he wanted it himself but 
two or three times of a summer; but no one pretended that this was 
done except by sufferance. A dozen contradictory stories have been 
circulated concerning the nature of the claim set up to this point, by the 
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malicious and false-tongued, as proof has driven them from one subter- 
fuge to ancther, but the most impudent of all is the pretension that Mr. 
Cooper intended this point for the public. A will—made but a short 
time before he died, and which is to be deemed the last act of a man’s 
life—flatly contradicts this. When this will was produced, it was pre- 
tended that the devise only constituted the descendants a species of mo- 
ral trustees for the public, as the public could not hold real estate with- 
out alaw. Unfortunately there were two unanswerable objections to this 
assertion—one, that the devise said nothing about any such moral trust ; 
and a second, that Mr. Cooper happened tc own another point on the 
lake, called “Shad Cam,” which he devised, word for word, as he had 
devised Myrtle Grove, with the exception of substituting a different de- 
Now the public never set up any 





scendant as the owner in reversion. 
claim to the ownership of Shad Cam. During my absence, the last of 
the two houses erected by Mr. Cooper himself, was burned by the care- 
lessness of some persons who had been using it. I was away; the chil- 
dren who ont my co-tenants, were too young to know much about the 
place, and many of them were absentalso. Pic nics got to be common 
in Cooperstown, and the point came more and more into use. At length 
it was desirable to have another house, and a proposition was made to 
Mr. Pomeroy, my brother-in-law, who, in right of his wife, was a co-ten- 
ant—to erect one. This gentleman was the only male, interested, who 
had reached his majority, then in Cooperstown: and he gave the appli- 
cants to understand ie should not erect a house for the benefit of the pub- 
lic. He was then asked if he would consent that a house should be 
built by subscription. So far as he was concerned, he consented to 
this; but on the trial of the suit against Mr. Barber for the libel con- 
nected with this transaction, Mr. Pomeroy was at Fonda, ready to testi- 
fy that he told these applicants, at the time, that they must not complain 
if the rcal owners of the point, at some later day, should eject them.— 
The house erected, under this understanding, was a mere shanty, with- 
out chimney or glass, and may be worth $20. 

On my return home, I qualified, under a provision of the instrument, 
as the executor of my father’s will. I found that a notion prevailed in 
the village, that Myrtle Grove was public property. As to the manner 
in which the public acquired this right, men differed; some thought my 
father had abandoned the spot to the public: others, that he had given it 
to the public specifically in his will. In a word, the notions that pre- 
vailed on this point, were just as vague, just as contradictory, and just as 
untrue’as most public notions concerning things over which the public 


has no proper jurisdiction, and about which it knows nothing. I took | 


pains to correct this error ; and this so much the more, because my re- 
collection carried me back to a time when this very acre of land, next to 
the paternal dwelling, and the enclosure in which we buried our dead, 
was considered family property; sacred to the feclings which such as- 
sociations and uses would be likely to generate. 
ed that he so esteemed it alse. 


My father’s will show- 


I had been living years in a country, in 
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first card, and to publish a simple, ordinary notice of a warning 
against trespassing, with the additional statement that the property be- 
longed to the estate of William Cooper, and that the public had no other 
rights than such as had been conceded by the liberality of its owners. 

On this state of things a public meeting was called. There were tw, 
or three intelligent men at this meeting, who proposed that an inquiry 
should be made into title, and the future proceedings regulated by the 
result. This proposition the meeting spurned; and it passed a set of 
resolutions declaring substantially that my father had given the pubii 
this point, and that I had rendered myself odious in endeavoring to de- 
prive the public of its use, &c. &e. A sensible and moderate man being 
the secretary, he declined publishing these resolutions, aad gave them :, 
me. J caused them to be published, as the shortest mode of showi: 
the character of the majority of the meeting. I have inquired, and 
cannot find that a single person was present at this meeting who eye) 
saw Judge Cooper! 

Now, sir, misstatements of these proceedings, representing me as de- 
spised and contemned by my neighbors on account of my conduct in this 
affair, were widely circulated in the newspapers of this country. The 
fact that the meeting did not contain one-fifth, if it contained ene-tent), 
of the tax-payers of the village, was suppressed ; nor was it known that, 
after taking away three or four individuals, who are understood to have 
been dissentients to the proceedings, that it did not contain a hundredt); 
part of its intelligence. In a case like this, no honest and intelligent moa 
would have declined to make the proposed inquiry. 
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It is, therefore, a 
charitable inference to suppose that ignorance was at the bottom of the 


conduct of most concerned, as no doubt was the case. 


Messrs. Weed, Benjamin, and others of the press, including, I believe, 
the “ Three Colonels,” (Messrs. Stone, Webb and King,) have pro- 
”* « worthless,”’ “overrated,” “ balderdash,” 
“disgrace to Ameriean Literature,” &c. &c. And some of them, if not 
all of them, with others of their league, have affirmed that any little re- 
putation I may have gained, has been owing to the American press.— 
They have accusod me—some, I do not say al/—of ingratitude, by turn- 
ing on the power that made me, because I have sued some of the frater- 
nity for libels. In private, I am told, they boast they will let me fee! 
the power of the press; and as they made me, so will they destroy me. 
In answer to all this, I have said, both in public and private, that I wil! 
make them feel the power of the law. 


nounced my works “ trashy, 


In the end, we shall see whic}: 
will prevail. 

The first thing that strikes us in this assertion, is the transcendent 
modesty which does not hesitate substantially to tell the public, “ you 


| were such asses, that you let us exalt an undeserving writer ;"’ or, *‘ you 


are such asses that you will let us trample under feet, at our sovereis: 


which the union and sentiment of families, are a sufficient answer to half | 


the malignant aspersions that a cold-blooded and ruthless rivalry has Ia- 
vished on one of the most domestic people on earth; that France, 
where not only the English, but their humble imitators, ourselves, might 
go to learn a healthful lesson in the affections. I fancied such feelings 
micht be indulged here, without wronging any, and that the laws would 
at least protect me, in a case in which the legal right was clearly of my 
side. Lnow believe I was mistaken. At another time, when I come to 
write the history of the libel suits, the reasons for this change shall be 
given. 

Two or three years after my return, ‘the public,” or, they who chose 
to call themselves “the public,” went upon this point, and cut down a 
tree that had a peculiar association connected with my father, and 
which I would not have permitted to be cut down for any ordinary rea- 
son. I then thought it time to interfere, and sent a card to an editor, 
stating that the point was private property, and cautioning the public 
against injuring the trees. Nothing was said in this card against tres- 
passing at all, for there was no wish, then or ever, to prevent the public 
from using the spot, when it was not wanied by its real owners. This 
card was received too late for publication that week, and before another 
paper was published, there was time to have its contents circulated in 
rumors. This produced what it is the fashion to call excitement; this 
was followed by menaces and messages that induced me to withdraw the 


pleasure, one who deserves better things at your hands.” This is the 
simple consequence of their declarations, which go to make the public, 
in its literary judgments, the mere puppets of such men as Messrs. 
Weed, Webb, King, Benjamin and Stone! It must be admitted as : 
little extraordinary, that none of these puissant personages, who mal 
and unmake at pleasure, have been able to write heniselues up. Thong), 
possibly we are bound to infer that the singular forbearance they havc 
shown in this way, is the fruit of diffidence and disinterestedness! Pa-s- 
ing over all this, then, we come to the fact that, by fair means or foul, 
my name is not altogether unknown. The North American Review, : 
work of singularly parochial nationality, and which had been better 
named the Last-American Review, in a fit of unusual condescension, hes 
told the world that I am translated’into French and German. Weil, 
sir, I am grateful for this little, and will take it as my present text.— 
When a man is translated into French and German, it follows that bh: 
must have readers in those languages, and every man’s readers form, in 
one sense, a sort of constituency. No doubt my foreign constituency i: 
insignificant as to character and numbers, in the estimation of these ge- 
nerous critics; but a poor man’s all has a certain value in his own eyes. 
The good opinion of my limited number of European readers is as dea: 
to me, as the good opinion of their readers may be dear to those more 
illustrious and extensively read American writers, whom they delight to 
honor. Their names doubtless have penetrated where mine is unknown, 
but still I am read in French and German. This has been openly 
avowed by a magnanimous enemy; and, as it is more than has ever becn 
published by myself, or with my connivance, it is probably true. Now, 
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sir, no man is read, that his constituency does not listen, with a certain 
jnterest, to any anecdotes concerning him that may happen to circulate ; 
be they true or false. I had reason, therefore, to believe that the false- 
hoods which circulated in the American journals, concerning the affair 
of Myrtle Grove, might get into French and German, too. In the end, 
| ascertained they actually had, and, by some singular and unexplained 
miracle—unexplained, as the upright judges of American literature 
have left us in the dark concerning the cause—into some other lan- 
guages in addition. What was I to do? Submit quietly to be thus 
traduced,—to be represented as grasping, insolent, odious, deserving 
of contempt, when I knew that, if the facts were fairly understood, and 
the principles connected with the whole transaction justly explained, it 
would be found that I was altogether in the right, right even to sentiment 
and the sacred affections, while my denunciators would be found to te 
the parties who were really grasping, insolent, odious, and deserving of 
contempt? Some will say I might have contradicted the current state- 
ments in the journals, themselves. Well, sir, I did. I d0ugh¢ acolumn 
or two, in a newspaper, and wrote so clear and unanswerable a state- 
ment of the whole transaction, that it completely shut the mouths of all 
on the spot; no small triumph of truth. No one aver attempted an an- 
swer, here, where the facts were known, and could be substantiated ; 
but the papers at a distance, did not the less continue to circulate their 
falsehoods. If any journal ever copied my statement, I am ignorant of 
the circumstance. 


In this dilemma I determined to use such means to defend myself, as 
chance put in my power. I knew, on the authority of the North Ame- 
rican, a novel would, at least, be translated into French and German, 
and, in this manner, I might cause a refutation to follow up the calumny. 
It was hot easy, however, to make a book out of this one transaction, 
but it could be introduced as an incident ef an ordinary tale, so as to 
answer all my purposes. The necessary machinery stood ready made 
to my hands, in the Pioneers, that book having the real scene, with fic- 
titious characters; and all I had to do, was to connect the characters 
and scenes of the two works, in a way to meet the probabilities of a fic- 
tion. This would tell my side of the transaction in a form that was 
likely to last as long, at least, and to circulate as widely, as the falze- 
hoods. This is the simple history of the conception of the two novels. 
The manner in which Homeward Bound swelled into a work very dif- 
ferent from the one first intended, has been already told in the preface 
of that book, and the object which lay at the bottom of all the writer’s 
intentions that is alluded to in the same preface, is precisely what is 
here explained. It is true the work takes somewhat higher ground, for 
it would not have been expedient to narrow down the design of a tale to 
this one purpose, but in the principle of this particular wrong, I con- 
cieved T was showing one of those national peculiarities which would be 
most likely to strike an American on his return home after a long ab- 
sence in Europe. Other peculiarities were connected with it, with the 
double view of interest and improvement. Had the original design, that 
with which Homeward Bound was commenced, been adhered to, a work 
altogether different from the one in existence would have been produced, 
the affair of the Point excepted; but the nautical bias given to that boek 
in its progress, changed this design, and left a strong impression on the 
“sequel.” Finding myself thus unexpectedly diverted from my own 
purpose, and encumbered with machinary altogether different from what 
had been expected, Home As Found was also changed in its plan, as I 
proceeded—changed even after several chapters were written; and, in- 
stead of giving the pictures of general society that had been contem- 
plated, I was compelled to take, what, in the preface is termed a few 
“useful glances” in that direction. The truth of this is to be proved 
not.only by this preface, but by the first page of the story, where the 
reader is given to expect a description of socicty at Washington, when, 
in fact, nothing is subsequently said about society in Washington, at all. 
That the ‘ glances” have been “ useful” is, I think, shown by the gene- 
rally admitted fact—admitted by that portion of society, at least, which 
alone has a right to speak on such a subject at all—that *‘belleism”’ is 
going out of fashion, and that it is now possible to hear a Chinese gong 
in a New York party. 

The affair of the Point in Home As Found, and that of Myrtle Grove, 
which really occurred to myself, are by no means analogous in cireum- 
stances. This was not necessary for my object. I wished merely to 
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expose the principles of the real case, for on those principles depended 
altogether the right and wrong of the whole matter. Many of the mi- 
nor and immaterial incidents differed. Thus Mr. Effingham owned his 
Point, whereas I do not, and never pretended to own Myrtle Grove. 
Now, these discrepancies originated in the precise fact that I did not 
present myself in Edward Effingham ; else weuld I have run a close 
parallel between the imaginary and the real events. It was not possible 
to adhere to the fictitious histury, and preserve the real history, and [I 
felt myself bound only to preserve the merits, in an allusion to a true 
event, that was made under the guise of atale. These merits heteed 
the moral issue, and they have been kept down rather than exagcerated. 
The truth would have made the matter worse for the offenders, than it 
has been made in the novel. 

“ Now, Sir, it follows from these facts, that the allusion to the affair 
of the Point in Home As Found, so far from proving the identity with 
Edward Effingham, disproves it. Under the narrowest mode of roa. 
soning there must be identity in the incidents to make idengit yin the 
persons; and there was not identity in the incidents, because there 
was no identity in the persons. This is independent of all the rights of 
fiction, in which it has been shown, similarity of events do not make 
identity of characters; else did Scott, Goldsmith, Smollett, and a hun- 
dred others, mean to represent themselves in ¢heir different fictitious 
characters. Admitting the logic of the “three Colonels” and the « ma- 
nor-borns” generally, to be true—or, that similarity of events infer simi- 
larity of persons, had I given the owner of the Point in Home As Found, 
as an old woman and a grandmother, then must I have intended te 
represent myself in these highly respectable characters ! 

I feel all the childishness of discussing this matter, but justice is 
warped in this country, by influences more childish than this. One of 
the greatest evils of a new and unsettled state of society, with a scat- 
tered population, is the ascendancy of ignorance and vulgarity. Were 
the intelligence, taste and breeding of America concentrated, as in other 
nations, I should be sorry to think that they would not exercise their 
customary power. While I admit our inferiority, in many essentials, to 
older countries, and believé we should do much wiser in endeavoring to 
amend, instead of falling into a passion at any exposure, and setting up 
silly claims to perfection, for one, I should be sorry to feel the necessity 
of confessing that there is not a broad vein of native and pure ore run- 
ning through the land, which, when properly brought to the surface and 
circulated in legitimate coin, would entirely drive out of existence the 
base counterfeit that now passes so readily fromhand to hand. When 
that day shall come, the world will be spared the spectacle of an editor 
in atown of 300,000 inhabitants—a Commercial Emporium, Heaven save 
the mark! publishing such a dogma as that “exceptions sometimes form 
a general rule;” and the critic (!) who is so far ignorant of Shakspeare 
as to quote— ' 


ré- 
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“For ] am native here, and to the manner Lorn,” 
——* native and to the MANor bern,” 
which is sense in no point of view, while it certainly is uot Hamlet, 
would be ridiculed into silence as a 
“ Custom more honor'd in the breach 
Than the observance.” 

Home As Found peculiarly a libel on New York Society! What 
portion of it? Its decency, and morals, and females? Look at the 
pictures on these subjects, given in Mr. Webb’s journal. Its honesty, 
and the security that is afforded to life and property! Read the last 


repert of the Common Council. Its Literati, in particular! Encore, 
Mr. Webb! 


No one knows, better than myself, how much there is that is excellent 
in principles, capacity, acquirement, and deportment, cxisting in New 
York ; and no one knows better how much it is all kept down by the 
péle méle of a state of society that resembles an encampment, or a cara- 
vansey, quite as much es it resembles a regulated community. The 
evils are, in a degree, inseparable from the extraordinary growth of the 
place, but I can find in the reason no just grounds why the fact should 





*Mr. Webb can no moro set up the excuse of a blunder of the press in this 
case, than in that of the “ exceptions forming a rule.” In the one instance, he 
says “ exceptions sometimes form, §c.; while exceptions always prove rules ;” 
and in the other “ native and to the manner born,” bad no application at all, in 
the senge he used the quotation. 
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ee a not be commented on and condemned. If New York were left to the 
q ' real New Yorkers, in my poor judgment, it would be a town, that, while 


\ well be proud of. Certain Iam, that such a journal as the Courier and 
j Enquirer, did not, and I believe cou/d not exist in the place, thirty 
) years since. At that distance of time, its ignorance would have been 
j ridiculed into silence ; its vulgarity exposed, and its mendacity rebuked. 


Your’s, &c. 
J. FENIMORE COOPER. 





EXTRACT FROM 


COOPER’S NEW TALE, 
THE TWO ADMIRALS. 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY LEA & BLANCHARD. 





“ And oh, the little warlike world within! 
The well-reeved guns, the netted canopy, _ 
The hoarse command, the busy humming din, 
When at a word, the tops are manned on high: 
Hark to the boatswain’s call, the cheering ery! 
While through the seaman’s hand the tackle glides, 
Or school-boy midshipman, that, standing by, 
Strains his shrill pipe, as good or ill betides, 


! : And well the docile crew that skilfal urchin guides.” Byron. 


“ Are yon quite sure, Sir Wycherly Wychecombe, that there is not 
some mistake about the approach of the rear division of the French?” 
inquired the vice-admiral, endeavoring to catch some glimpse of the wa- 
ter, through the smoke on the larboard hand. “ May not some crippled 
ship of our own have sheered from the line, and been left by us, unknow- 
ingly, on that side ?”’ 

“No, Sir Gervaise, there is no mistake ; there can be none, unless I 
may have been deceived a little in the distance. I saw nothing but the 
sails and spars, not of a single vessel, but of three ships ; and one of them 
wore the flag of a French rear-admiral at the mizen. As a proof that J 
was not mistaken, sir, there it is this minute !” 

‘The smoke on the off side of the Plantagenet, as a matter of course, 
was much less dense than that on the side engaged, and the wind begin- 
ning to blow in eddies, as ever happens in a heavy cannonade, there 
were moments in which it cast aside the ‘shroud of battle.” At that 
instant an opeaing occurred through which a geet mast, and a single 
sail were visible, in the precise spot where Wytherly had stated the ene- 
my might be looked fer. It was a mizen top-sail, beyond a question, 
and above it was fluttering the little square flag of the rear-admiral.— 
Sir Gervaise decided on the character of the vessel, and on his own 
} course, in an instant. Steppiug to the edge of the poop, with his natu- 
‘ ral voice, without the aid of a trumpet of any sort, he called out in tones 
dk that rose above the roar of the contest, the ominous but familiar nautical 
: words of “stand by!” Perhaps a call from powerful lungs (and the 

§ vice-admiral’s voice, when he chose to use it, was like the blast of a 
clarion) is clearer and more impressive, when unaided by instruments, 
- than when it comes disguised and unnatural through a tube. At any 
$ rate, these words were heard even on the lower deck, by those who stood 
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near the hatches. Taking them up, they were repeated by a dozen | 


voices, with such expressions as ‘ Look out, lads; Sir Jarvy’s awake !”’ 
* Sight your guns!’ Wait till she’s square!” and other similar admoni- 


trons that it is usual for the sea-officer to give, as he is about to com- 


mence the strife. At this critical moment, Sir Gervaise agained looked | . . . a | S. 
| getting rid of the incumbrances, and was jn the very act of directing 


up, and caught another glimpse of the little flag, as it passed into a vast 
wreath of smoke; he saw that the ship was fairly abeam, and, as if 
doubling all his powers, he shouted the word “fire!” Greenly was 
standing on the lower-deck ladder, with his head just even with the coam- 
ings of the hatch, as this order reached him, and he repeated it in a 
voice scarcely less startling. The cloud on the larboard side was driven 
in all directions, like dust scattered by wind. The ship seemed on fire, 
and the missiles of forty-one guns flew on their deadly errand, as it might 
be at a single flash. The old Plantagenet trembled to her keel, and 
even bowed a little at the recoils, but, like one suddenly relieved from a 
burthen, righted and went on her way none the less active. That timely 
broadside saved the English commander-in-chief’s ship from an early 
defeat. It took the crew of le Pluton, her new adversary, by surprise ; 
for they had not been able to distinguish the Eee position of their 
enemy ; and, besides doing vast injury to both hull and people, drew her 
fire at an unpropitious moment. So uncertain and hasty, indeed, was the 
discharge the French ship gave in return, that no small portion of the 
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larboard quarter of le Témeraire, the French admiral’s second ahead. 
“That was a timely salute,” said Sir Gervaise, smiling, as soon as the 
fire of his new enemy had been received without material injury. ‘‘ The 
firet blow is always half the battle. We may now work on with some 
hopes of success. Ah! here comes Greenly again, God be praised ! un- 
: hurt.” 
? “ The meeting of these two experienced seamen was cordial, but not 
without great seriousness. Both felt that the situation of not only the 
ship, but of the whole fleet, was extremely critical, the odds being much 
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| it might want some of its present formidable “ energies,” every man 
| \ who has a real desire to see his country respectable and happy, might 


_ and the canvass hanging in festoons, loomed grandly in the vapor, the’ 


contents of her guns passed ahead of the Plantagenet, and went into the | 
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too great, and fhe position of the enemy too favorable, not to render the 
result, to say the very least, exceedingly doubtful. Some advantage had 
certainly been obtained, thus far; but there was little hope of preserving 
it long. The circumstances called for very decided and particularly bold 
measures, 

‘* My mind is made up, Greenly,” observed the vice-admiral. “ We 
must go aboard of one of these ships, and make it a hand-to-hand affair. 
We will take the French commander-in-chief; he is evidently a good 
deal cut up by the manner in which his fire slackens, and if we can carry 
him, er .even force him out of the line, it will give us a better chance 
with the rest. As for Bluewater, God only knows what has become of 
him! He is not here, at any rate, and we must help ourselves.” 

“ You have only to order, Sir Gervaise, to be obeyed. I will lead the 
boarders, myself.” 

“Tt must be a general thing, Greenly; I rather think we shall al! of 
us have to go eboard of le Foudroyant. Go, give the necessary orders, 
and when everything is ready, round in a little on the larbeard braces, 
clap your helm a-port, and give the ship a rank sheer tostarboard. This 
will bring matters to a crisis at once. By letting the foresail fall, and 
setting the spanker, you might shove the ship ahead a litue faster.” 

Greenly instantly left the poop on this new and important duty. He 
sent his orders into the batteries, bidding the people remain at their guns, 
however, to the last moment; and particularly instructing the captain of 
marines, as to the manner in which he was to cover, and then follow the 
bearding-party. This done, he gave orders to brace forward the yards, 
as directed by Sir Gervaise. 

The reader will not overlook the material circumstance that all we 
have related occurred amid the din of battle. Guns were exploding at 
each instant, the cloud of smoke was both thickening and extending, fire 
was flashing in the semi-obscurity of its volumes, shot were rending the 
wood and cutting the rigging, and the piercing shrieks of agony, only so 
much the more appalling by being extorted from the stern and resolute, 
blended their thrilling accompaniments. Men seemed to be converted 
into demons, and yet there was a lefty and stubborn resolution to con- 
quer mingled with all, that ennobled the strife and rendered it heroic. 
The broadsides that were delivered in succession down the line, as ship 
after ship of the rear division reached their station, proclaimed that Mon- 
sieur des Prez had imitated Sir Gervaise’s mode of elosing, the only one 
by means of which the leading vessel could escape destruction, and 
that the English were completely doubled on. At this moment, the sail- 
trimmers of the Plantagenet handled their braces. The first pull was 
the last. No sooner were the ropes started, than the fore-top-mast went 
over the bows, dragging after it the main with all its hamper, the mizzen 
snapping like a pipe-stem, at the cap. By this cruel accident, the result 
of many injuries to shrouds, back-stays and spars, the situation of the 
Plantagenet became worse than ever; for, not only was the wreck to be 
partially cleared, at least, to fight many of the larboard guns, but the 
command of the ship was, in a great measure, lost, in the centre of one 
of the most infernal melees that ever accompanied a combat at sea. 

At no time does the trained seaman ever appear so great, as when he 
meets sudden misfortunes with the steadiness and quiet which it is a ma- 
terial part of the morale of discipline to inculcate. Greenly was full of 
ardor for the assault, and was thinking of the best mode of running foul 
of his adversary, when this calamity occurred ; but the masts were hard- 
ly down, when he changed all his thoughts to a new current, and called 
out to the sail-trimmers to “‘ lay over, and clear the wreck.” 

Sir Gervaise, too, met with a sudden and violent check to the currents 
of his feelings. He had collected his Bowlderos, and was giving his in- 
structions as to the manner in which they were to follow, and keep near 
his person, in the expected hand-to-hand encounter, when the heavy rush- 
ing of the air, and the swoop of the mass from above, announced what 
had occurred. Turning to the men, he calmly ordered them to aid in 


Wycherly to join in the same duty, when the datter exclaimed— 

‘* See, Sir Gervaise, here comes another of the-Frenchmen close upon 
our quarter. By heavens, ‘hey must mean to board!” 

The vice-admiral instinctively grasped his sword-hilt tighter, and 
turned in the direction mentioned by his companion. “There, indeed, 
came a fresh ship, shoving the cloud aside, and, by the clearer atmos- 
phere that seemed to accompany her, apparently bringing down a cur- 
rent of air stronger than common. When firat seen, the jib-boom and 
bowsprit were both enveloped in smoke, but his bellying fore-top-sail, 


black yards seeming to embrace the wreaths, merely to cast them aside. 
The proximity, too, was fearful; her yard-arms promising to clear those 
of the Plantagenet only by a few feet, as her dark bows brushed along 
the admiral’s side. 

“ This will be fearful work, indeed !” exclaimed Sir Gervaise. “A 
fresh broadside froma ship so near, will sweep all from the spars. Go, 
Wychecombe, tell Greenly to call in—Hold !—’Tis an English ship! No 
Frenchman’s bowsprit stands like that! Almighty God be praised ! 
‘Tis the Ceesar—there is the old Roman's figure-head just shoving out 
of the smoke !” 

This was said with a yell, rather than a cry, of delight, and in a voice 
so loud that the words were heard below, and flew through the ship like 
the hissing of an ascending rocket. To confirm the glorious tidings, the 
flash and roar of guns on the off-side of the stranger announced the 
welcome tidings that le Pluton had an enemy of her own to contend with, 
thus enabling the Plantagenet’s people to throw all their strength on the 
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tarboard guns, and pursue their other necessary work without further 
nolestation from the French rear-admiral. The gratitude of Sir Ger- 
aige, as the rescuing ship thrust herself in between him and his most 
»rmidable assailant, was too deep for language. He placed his hat me- 
hanically before his face, and thanked God, with a fervor of spirit that 
ever before had attended his thanksgivings. This brief act of devotion 
wer, he found the bows of the Cesar, which ship was advancing very 
Jowly, in order not to pass too far ahead, just abreast of the spot where 
re stood, so near that objects were pretty plainly visible. 


moment three noble cheers were given by the crews of the two friendly 
vessels, and mingled with the increasing roar of the Cwsar’s artillery.— 
Then the smoke rose in a cloud over the forecastle of the latter ship, 
snd persons could ne longer be distinguished. 

Nevertheless, like all that thus approached, the relieving ship passed 
slowly ahead, until nearly her whole length protected the undetended 
ide of her consort, delivering her fire with fearful rapidity. 
agenets seemed to imbibe new life from this arrival, and their starboard 
guns spoke out again, as if manned by giants. It was five minutes, per- 
haps, after this seasonable arrival, before the guns of the other ships of 
the Kaglish rear announced their presence on the outside of Monsieur 
des Prez’s force ; thus bringing the whole of the two fleets into four lines. 
all steering dead before the wind, and, as it were, interwoven with each 
other. By that time, the poops of the Plantagenet and Cesar became 
visible from one to the other, the smoke now driving principally off from 
the vessels. There again were our two admirals, each anxiously watch- 
ing to get aglimpse of his friend. The instant the place was clear, Sir 
Gervaise applied the trampet to his mouth, and called out— 

“ God bless you—Dick! may God for ever bless you—your ship can 
do it—clap your helm hard a-starboard, and sheer into M. des Prez; 
you'll have bim in five minutes.” 

Bluewater smiled, waved his hand, gave an order, and laid aside his 
trumpet. Two minutes later, the Cesar sheered into the smoke on her 
larboard beam, and the crash of the meeting vessels was heard. By this 
time, the wreck of the Plantagenet was cut adrift, and she, too, made g 
rank sheer though, in a direction opposite to that of the Cwesar’s. As 
she went through the smoke, her guns ceased, and when she emerged 
into the pure air, it was found that le Foudroyant had set courses and 
top-gallant-sails, and was drawing so fast ahead, as to render pursuit, 
under the little sail that could be set, unprofitable. Signals were-out of 
the question, but this movement of the two admirals converted the whole 
battle scene into one of inexplicable confusion. Ship after ship changed 
her position, and ceased her fire ftom uncertainty what that position 
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ner knight-heads stood Bluewater, conning the ship, by means of a line | draw on the Ciwsar, and arrived in time to save his friend. The other ships 
£ officers, bis hat in his hand, waving in encouragement to his own peo- | followed, engaging on the outside, for want of room to imitate their leader. 
le, while Geoffrey Cleveland held the trumpet at his elbow. At that | 
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M. des Prez succeeded in dcubling on his enemies. 

Little need be said in explanation of the parts of this battle that have 
not been distinctly related. M. des Prez had manceuvred in the man- 
ner he did, at the commencement of the affair, in the hope of drawing 
Sir Gervaise down upon the division of the Comte de Vervillin; and, no 
sooner did he see the first fairly enveloped in smoke, than he wore short 
round, and joined in the affair as has been mentioned. At this sight, 
Bluewater’s loyalty to the Stuarts could resist no longer. Throwing out 
a general signalto engage, he squared away, set everything that would 


Two more of the French ships, at least, in addition to le T'éméraire 
and le Pluton, might have been added to the list of prizes, had the actu- 
al condition of their fleet been known. But, at such moments, a com- 
batant sees and feels his own injuries, while he has to conjecture many 


| of those of his adversaries ; and the English were too much occupied in 
| making the provisions necessary to save their remaining spars, to risk 


The Plan | 


much in order to swell an advantage that was already so considerable. 
Some distant firing passed between the Thunderer aud Dublin, and 
l’ Ajax, le Dugay Trouin, and |’Hector, before the two former succeeded 
in getting Lord Morganic out of his difficulties ; but it led to no materi- 
al result; merely inflicting new injuries on certain spars that were sutfi- 
ciently damaged before, and killing and wounding some fifteen or twen- 
ty men quite useleasly. As soon as the vice-admiral saw what was like- 
ly to be the effects of this episode, he called off Captain O’Neil of the 
Dublin, by signal, he being an officer of “ hot temper,” as the soldier said 
of himself at Waterloo. Thecompliance with this order may be said to 
lave terminated the battle. : 

The reader will remember that the wind, at the commencement of the 
engagement, was at north-west. It was nearly “killed,” as seamen ex- 


| press it, by the cannonade; then it revived a little, as the concussions of 
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was, until a general silence succeeded the roar of the cannonade. It | 


was indispensable to pause and let the smoke blow away. 

It did not 1equire many minutes to raise the curtain on the two fleets. 
As soon as the tiring stopped, the wind increased, and the smoke was 
driven off to leeward in a vast straggling cloud, that seemed to scatter 
and disperse in the air spontaneously. Them a sight of the havec and 
destruction that hed been done in this short conflict was first obtained. 

The. two squadrons were intermingled, and it required some little time 
for Sir Gervaise to get a clear idea of the state of his own ships.— 

Generally, it might be said that the vessels were scattering, the French 
sheering towards their own coast, while the English were principally 
coming by the wind on the larboard tack, or heading im towards Eng- 
land. The Cesar and le Pluton were still foul of each other, though a 
rear-admiral’s flag was flying at the mizzen of the first, while that which 
had so lately fluttered at the royal-mast-head of the other, had disap- 
peared. The Achilles, Lord Morganic, was still among the French, 
more to leeward than aay other English ship, without a single spar 
standing. Her ensigns were flying, notwithstanding, and the Thunderer 
and Dublin, both in tolerable order, were edging away rapidly to cover 
theit crippled consort; though the nearest French vessels seemed more 
bent on getting out of the melee, and into their own line again, than on 
securing any advantage already obtained. Le Temeraire was in the 
same predicament as the Achilles as to spars, though much more injured 
in her hull, besides having thrice as many casulties. Her flag was down; 
this ship having fairly struck to the Warspite, whose boats were already 
alongside of her. Le Foudroyant, with quite one-third of her crew kill- 
ed and wounded, was running off to leeward, with signals flying for her 
consorts to rally round her; but, within less than ten minutes after she 
became visible, her main and mizzen-masts both went. The Blenheim 
had lost all her top-masts, like the Plantageriet, and neither the Eliza- 
beth nor the York had a mizzen-mast standing, although engaged but a 
very short time. Several lower yards were shot away, or so much in- 
jured as to compel tae ships to shorten sail; this accident having occur- 
redin both fleets. As for the damage done to the standing and running 
rigging, and to the,sails, it is only necessary to say that shrouds, back 
and head-stays, braces, bowlines and lifts, were dangling in all direc- 
tions, while the canvass that was open exhibited all sorts of rents, from 
that which had been torn like cloth in the shopman’s hands, to the little 

5 eyelet holes of the canister and grape. It appeared, by the subsequent 
reports of the two parties, that, in this short but severe conflict, the 

slain and wounded of the English amounted to seven hundred and sixty- 
three, including officers; and that of the French, to one thousand, four 
hundred and twelve. The disparity in thia respect would probably have 
been greater against the latter, had it not been for the manner in which 





the guns gradually diminished. But the combined effect of the advance 


| of the day, and the rushing of new currents of air to fill the vacu- 


ums produced by the burning of so much powder, was a sudden shi‘t 
of wind; a breeze coming out strong, and as it micht be, in an instant 
from the eastward. This unexpected alteration in the direction and 
power of the wind, cost the Thunderer her foremast, and did other da- 
mage to different ships; but, by dint of great activity and careful hand- 
ling, all the English vessels got their heads round ‘to the northward, 
while the French filled the other way, and went off free, steering nearly 
south-east, making the best of their way for Brest. The latter suffered 
still more than their enemies, by the change just mentioned; and when 
they reached port, as did all but one the following day, no less than three 
were towed in without a spar standing, bowsprits excepted. 

The exception was le Caton, which ship M. de Vervillin set fire to and 
blew up, on account of her damages, in the course of the afternoon.— 
Thus of twelve noble two-decked ships with which this officer sailed 
from Cherbourg only two days before, he reached Brest with but seven. 

Nor were the English entirely without their embarrassments. Al- 
though the Warspite had compelled le Téméraire to strike, she was kept 


_ afloat herself with a good deal of difficulty, and that, too, not without 


————— 


considerable assistance from the other vessels. The leaks, however, 
were eventually stopped, and then the ship was given up to the care of 
her owncrew. Other vessels suffered of course, but no English ship 
was in as much jeopardy as this. 

The first hour after the action ceased, was one of great exertion and 
anxiety to our admiral. He called the Chloe alongside by signal, and, 
attended by Wycherly and his own quarter-masters, Galleygo, who went 
without orders, and the Bowlderos who were unhurt, he shifted his flag 
to that frigate. Then he immediately commenced passing from vessel to 
vessel, in order to ascertain the actual condition of his command. The 
Achilles detained him some time, and he was near her, or to leeward, 
when the wind shifted, which was bringing him to windward in the pre- 
sent state of things. Of this advantage he availed himself, by urging 
the different ships off as fast as possible ; and Ieng before the sun was 
in the meridian, all the English vessels were making the best of their 
way towards the land, with the intention of fetching into Plymouth if 
possible; if not, into the nearest and best anchorage to leeward. The 
progress of the fleet was relatively slow, as a matter of course, though 
it got along at the rate of some five knots, by raking a free wind of it. 

The master of the Chloe had just taken the sun, in order to ascertain 
his latitude, when the vice-admiral commanded Denham to set top-gal- 
lant-sails, and go within hail of the Cesar. That ship had got clear of 
le Pluton half an hour after the action ceased, and she was now leading 
the fleet, with her three topsails on the caps. Aloft she had suffered 
comparatively little; but Sir Gervaise knew that there must have been 
a serious loss of men in carrying, hand to hand, a vessel like that of M. 
des Prez. He was anxious to see his friend, and to hear the manner in 
which his success had been obtained, and, we might add, to remonstrate 
with Bluewater on a course*that had led the latter to the verge of a 
most dangerous abyss. 

The Chloe was half an hour running through the fleet, which was a 
good deal extended, and was sailing without any regard to a line. Sir 
Gervaise had many questions to ask, too, of the different commanders in 
passing. At last the frigate overtook Je J'emeratre, which vessel was 
following the Cesar under easy canvass. As the Chloe came up abeam, 
Sir Gervaise appeared in the gangway of the frigate, and, hat in hand, 
he asked with an accent that was intelligible, though it might not have 
absolutely stood the test of criticism,— 
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“ Le Vice-Admiral Oakes demande comment se porté-il, le contre- 
amiral, le Viromte des Prez?” ‘ 

A little elderly man, dressed with extreme care, with a powdered 
head, but of a firm step, and perfectly collected expression of counte- 
nance, appeared on the verge of le Téméraire’s poop, trumpet in hand, 


nis Vicomte des Prez remercie bien Monsieur le Chevalier Oake, 
et desire vivement de savoir comment se porte Monsieur le Vice- Ad- 

° ?” 

“el waves of the trumpets served as replies to the questions, and 
then, after taking a moment to muster his French, Sir Gervaise con- 
tinued— : : : 

“ J’espere voir Monsieur le Contre-Amiral a diner, a cing heures, 

... 00 
Pcs ene smiled at this characteristic manifestation of good will 
and courtesy; and after pausing an instant to choose an expression to 
soften his refusal, and to express his own sense of the motive of the in- 
vitation, he called out— 

“ Veuillez bien recevoir nos excuses pour aujour dhui, Mons. le 
Chevalier. Nous n’avons pas. encore digere le repus si noble recu a 

ins comme dejeuner. 
"The Chiles ee ahead, bows terminated the interview. Sir Ger- 
vais’s French was at fault, for what between the rapid, neat, pronuncia- 
tion of the Frenchman, the trumpet, and the turn of the expression, he 
did not comprehend the meaning of the contre-amiral. 

‘What does he say, Wychecomb!” he asked eagerly of the young 
man. ‘“ Will he come or not!” 

“ Upon my word, Sir Gervaise, French is a sealed language to me.— 
Never having been a prisoner, no epportunity has effered for acquiring 
the language. As | understood, you intended to ask him to dinner; I 
rather think, from his countenance, he meant to say he was not in spirits 
for the entertainment.” 

«Pooh! we would have put him in spirits, and Bluewater could have 
talked to him in his own tongue, by the fathom. We will close with the 
Cesar to leeward, Denham; never mind rank on an occasion like 
this. It’s time to let the top-gallant-halyards run; you'll have to settle 
your top-sails too, or we shall shoot past her. Bluewater. may take itas 
a salute to his gallantry in carrying so handsome a ship in so fine a man- 

” 

fore minutes now passed in silence, during which the frigate was 
less and less rapidly closing with the larger vessel, drawing ahead to- 
wards the last, as it might be, foot by foot. Sir Gervaise gct upon one 
of the quarter-deck guns, and steadying himself against the hammock- 
cloths, he was in readiness to exchange the greetings he was accustomed 
to give and to receive from his friend, in the same heartfelt manner as if 
nothing had occurred to disturb the harmony of their feelings. The sin- 
gle glance of the eye, the waving of the hat, and the noble manner in 
which Bluewater interposed between him and his most dangerous enemy, 
was still present to his mind, and disposed him even more than eommon 
to the kindest feelings of his nature. Stowel was already on the poop 
of the Cesar, and, as the Chloe came slowly on, he raised his hat in de- 
ference to the commander-in-chief. It was a point of delicacy with Sir 
Gervaise ncver to interfere with aay subordinate flag-ofhicer’s vessel any 
more than duty rigidly required; consequently his communications 
with the captain of the Cwsar had usually been of a general nature, ver- 
bal orders and criticisms being studiously avoided. This circumstance 
rendered the commander-in-chief even a greater favorite than common 
with Stowel, who had all his own way in his own ship, in consequence of 
the rear-admiral’s indifference to such matters. 

“‘How do you do, Stowel?”’ called out Sir Gervaise, cordially. “I 


am delighted to see you on your legs, and hope the old Roman is not 


much the worse for this day’s treatment.” 

“I thank you, Sir Gervaise, we are both afloat yet, though we have 
passed through warm times. The ship is damaged, sir, as you may sup- 
pose; and, although it stands so bravely, and looks so upright, the fore- 
mast of ours is as good as a condemned spar. One thirty-two through 
the heart of it, about ten feet from the deck, an eighteen in the hounds, 
and a double-header sticking in one of the hoops! A spar cannot be 
counted for much that has as many holes in it as these, sir!” 

“Deal tenderly with it, my old friend, and spare the canvass; those 
chaps at Plymouth will set ‘all to rights, again, ina week. Hovps can 
be had for asking, and as for holes in the heart, many a poor fellow has 
had them, and lived through it all. You are a case in point; Mrs. 
Stowel not having spared you in that way, I'l! answer for it.” 

‘Mrs. Stowel commands ashore, Sir Gervaise, and I command 
afloat; and, in that way, we keep aquiet ship and a quiet house, I thank 
you, sir; and I endeavor to think of her at'sea, as little as possible.”’ 
wu, {* Ay, that’s the way with you doting husbands; always ashamed of 
your own lively sensibilities. But what has become of Bluewater ?— 
Does he know that we are alongside?” 

Stowel looked round, cast his eyes up at the sails, and played with 
the hilt of his sword. The rapid eye of the commander-in-chief detect- 
ed this embarrassment, and quick as thought he demanded what had 
happened. 

“Why, Sir Gervaise, you kow how it is with some admirals, who like 
to be in everything. I told our respected and beloved friend, that he 
had nothing te do with boarding ;+that if either of us was to go, J was 
the »roper man; but that both ought to stick by the ship. He answered 
someli..¢ about lost honor and duty, and you know, sir, what legs he 


has, when he wishes to use them! One might as well think of stopping 
a deserter by a halloo; away he went with the first party, sword in hand. 
a sight I never saw before, and never wish to see again! Thus you see 
how it was, sir.’’ 

The commander-in-chief compressed his lips, until his features, g:,; 
indeed his whole form was a picture of desperate resolution, though, hi. 
face was as pale as death, and the muscles of his mouth twitched, ,, 
spite of all his physical self-command. 

“I understand you, sir,” he said, in a voice that seemed to issue fron, 
his chest; ‘you wish to say that Admiral Bluewater is killed.” 

“No, thank God! Sir Gervaise, not quite as bad as that, though sadiy 
hurt; yes, indeed, very sadly hurt !”’ : 

Sir Gervaise Oakgs groaned, and for a few minutes he leaned },). 
head on the hammock-cloths, veiling his face from the sight of me), 
Then he raised his person erect, and said steadily— 

“Run your top-sails to the mast-head, Captain Stowel, and round 
your shipto. I will come on bourd of you.” 

An order was given to Denham to take room, when the Chloe came \ 
the wind on one tack and the Cesar on the other. This was contrary 
to rule, as it increased the distance between the ships; but the vice-ad- 
miral was impatient to be in his barge. In ten minutes he was mount. 
ing the Cwsar’s side, and in two more he was in Bluewater’s main-cal)ic,. 
Geoffrey Cleveland was seated by the table, with his face buried in his 
arms. Touching his shoulder, the boy raised his head, und showed 4 
face covered with tears. 

“ How is he, boy?” demanded Sir Gervaise, hoarsely. “ Do the sur- 
geons give any hopes ?”” 

The midshipman shook his head, and then, as if the question renew od 
his grief, he again buried his face in his arms. At this moment, the sur. 
geon of the ship came from the rear-admiral’s state-room, and following 
the commander-in-chief iato the after-cabin, they had a long conferenc: 
together. 

Minute after minute passed, and the Cwsar and Chloe still lay with 
their main-top-sails aback. At the end of half an hour, Denham wore 
round and laid the head of his frigate in the proper direction. Ship 
afte: ship came up, and went on to the northward, fast as her crippled 
state would allow, and yet no sign of movement was seen in the Cw sar. 
Two sail had appeared in the south-eastern board, and they, too, ap- 
— and passed without bringing the vice-admiral even on deck. 

hese ships proved tobe the Carnatic and her prize, le Scipion, which 
latter ship had been intercepted and easily captured by the former. The 
steering of M. de Vervillin to the south-west had left a clear passage to 
the two ships, which were coming down with a free wind at a handsome 
rate of sailing. This news was sent invo the Cesar’s cabin, but it 
brought no person and no answer out of it. At length, when everything 
had gone ahead, the barge returned to the Chloe. It merely took « 
note, however, which was no sooner read by Wycherly, than he sum- 
moned the Bowlderos and Galleygo, had all the vice-admiral’s luggage 
passed into the boat, struck his flag, and took his leave of Denham. As 
soon as the boat was clear of the frigate, the latter made all sail after 
the fleet, to resume her ordinary duties of a look-out and a repeating. 
ship. 

As soon as Wycherly reached the Cesar, that ship hoisted in the vice- 
admiral’s barge. A report was made to Sir Gervaise of what had been 
done, and then an-order came on deck that occasioned all in the fleet tc 
stare with surprise. The red flag of Sir Gervaise Oakes was run up a: 


the fore-royal-mast-head of the Cesar, while the white flag of tae rear- 


admiral was still flying at her mizzen. Such a thing had never before 
been known to happen, if it has ever happened since; and to.the time 
when she was subsequently lost, the Caesar was known as the double 
flag-ship. 
——$—$—$<—<—$$<—— 
From the New Monthly Magazaiac. 


THE FLOWER. 





Alone, across a foreign plain, 
The exile slowly wanders, 

And on his Isle beyond the main 
With sadden’d spirit ponders : 


This lovely Isle beyond the sea, 
With all its household treasures ; 

Its cottage homes, its merry birds, 
And all its rural pleasures : 


Its leafy woods, its shady vales, 
Its moors, and purple heather ; 

Its verdant fields bedecked with stars - 
His childhood loved to gather: 


When lo! he starts, with glad surprise, 
Home-joys come rushing o’er him, 

For “modest, wee, and crimson-tipped,” 
He spies the flower before him ! 


With eager haste he stsops him down, 
His eyes with moisture hazy, 
And as he plucks the simple bloom, 


He murmurs, ‘ Lawk-a-dasy !”’ 
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BROTHER JONATHAN ADVERTISING COVER. 
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LONDON FASHIONS FOR MARCH. ~ 


Carriage hats and bonnets are being generally made in veloures 
opingle, satin, and plain velvet; they are mostly ornamented with droop 
ing feathers, either round or spiralees; others have flowers of the most 
natural appearance. Some of them are worn with no other piesa | 
than a voile d’Angleterre. A capote in sky blue velvet has a good ef- 
fect; the voile d’Angleterre being plaited and totally enveloping the ca- 

te, the folds being gathered on the left side, and passing through a 
neoud of ribbon composed of veloures epingle of the same color, shaded 
with white. A pretty style of bonnet for demi-toilette are those made in 
veloures epingle rose ; the form low at the ears, and rather close over the 
face; a bouquet composed of three frisees leathers of the same color, 
waves gracefully on the left side; round the interior of the brim is a 
pretty trimming, consisting of a double row of coques of rose colored sa 
tin ribbon. 

Berthes Pelerines are now all the fashion; it is simply a berthe which 
opens in the front, but it is sufficiently deep to shhide the ceinture. 

Caps are now being mostly made in lace; point lace is considered 
most recherche, trimmed with naends of great velvet; those in blonds 
are generally made in the following style; the cap is composed of a 
double barbe of blonde, the two ends being reunited on the left side by 
an agrate of drooping roses; the laced edge of the blonde falling over 
the front, throws a becoming shade over the forehead. The cap a la 
religieuse is also much worn, all in blonde or point de Venise. 


Head Dresses—the greatest novelty are those pretty little turbans in 
velvet, the top of the turban being perfectly flat and plain, ornamented 
with Arabian acorns. We cannot fail to admire also those petit coif- 
furds mauresques, composed of gauze and gold net work; also those 
elegant little dress hats in pink or blue crepe, decorated with a long 
white plume, or sprigs of pink marabouts, shaded at the tips, or orna 
mented with a bouquet of very small tips of feathers, attached in the 
centre by an agrate of satin. We remark that when the hair alone is 
worn it is generally ornamented at the back of the head with coques of 
gauze lisse, the small plaits being intermixed with gold tissue or pearls. 
The arched bandeaus are still favorites with those whose complexions 
are dark; then there is the Arabian head dress, composed of cherry-co- 
lored rouleaus in velvet, and geld cords, or with the barbes d’ Alencon. 


Walking Dress—the most fashionable style adopted for out-door cos- 
tume, are les robes redingotes, made in pear! grey satin, faced with ve- 
loures epingle, edged with plain lace, and down the centre of the skirt 
are placed bows en choux. A double pelerine or cape is always worn 
with this style of pelisse, “moderately high, bordered with velvet and 
lace; the corsage plain, waist rounded, no band being worn; the sleeves 


plain, having facings of velvet, edged with lace. We have also re- 


marked some distingue dresses, amongst which was a robe Puritane in 
emerald green cashmere cloth, the body being made high, and setting 
close to the figure, fastened from the throat to the hem of the dress with 
beautifully chaste gold buttons; the sleeves tight, and pelerine rounded 
inthe front. This costume is strictly meant for morning costume. For 
a more distinguished toilette, was a dress of satin grenat, trimmed en 
tablier, with a fancy silk cord trimming, disposed en branbebourg.— 
A row of olives are placed down the centre of the skirt, and another 
row decorates each side of the net-work; the corsage juste and high, 


eee 


with net-work and olives arranged like those on the jupe; the sleeves | 


demi larges, and trimmed with two bouillences at the e'bow, separated 
by a net-work trimming. 


Evesing and Ball Dress—the fori of evening costumes differs more 
in the skirts than in the style of the cersage, the latter being generally 
made at pontes, the gop of the body rather high, plaited, or a schall 
—sleeves very short and simple, and solely ornamented with the same 
kind of trimming which decorates the skirt 


Colors—the most fashionable colors are matron, oreille d’ours, greens 
of different shades, blue marine, and torturelle. 


i 


Concert anp Contempr..—As every triumph of knowledge is but 
a grain remoued from the mountain of our ignorance, we may well 
agree with the philosopher who said that the more he knew the mure 
deeply did he feel convinced that he knew nothing. Men of the 
greatest information, therefore, are generally the most modest, while 
sciolists and smattcrers are boasters and pedagogues. The ignorance 
of past ages compared with the knowledge of the present, is proba. 
bly not half so dense and gross as will be the ignorance of the pre- 
sent compared with the knowledge of the future—a lesson that ought 
equally to guard us against an undue contempt of others, and an over. 
weening cenceit of ourselves. And yet we are never so apt to ex- 
pose our own deficiencies as when we are correcting others. 


An English lady who went to make purchases at a shop in Jameica, 
accompanied by her black maid, was repeatedly addressed by thone. 
grto-shopman as ‘“‘massa,” whereupon her sable follower exclaim d 
with a look of infinite contempt, 


“Why for you speak sosh bad English—no grammar, sabby ? 
Why for you call my missus ‘ massa?’ Stupid fellah'—him’s a 
she."—Wew Monthly. 
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THE POOR BUT GODLY MAN, 


OR, THE POWER OF PRAYER—A GERMAN LEGEND. 


By Rev. R. C. Waterson 





“See, see, a simple countryman, 

With walking-staf in hand, comes now ; 
Coarse is the garment he has on, 

Yet noble is his form and brow ; 
Thank God I sing; so I can raise 


A proud song to the brave man’s praise.” — Burger 


*Twas where an ancient forest waved, 
And ink-black rivers roll’d; 

There liv’d within a lonely hut, 
A pious man and old; 

And demons came to him by night, 
And tempted him with gold ! 


The poor old man was coarsely clad, 
And in that dreary spot, 

"Midst wasting poverty he lived, 
By all the world forgot ; 

Yet well he knew a Godly life 
Would sanctify his lot. 


And there, at quiet eventide, 
When all was dark and still, 

And evening shades, and twilight mists, 
Slumbered on lake and hill, 

Thick clouds, of grim unearthly smoke, 
His lonely hut would fill! 


And throuch the smoke a shapelese form 
Moved darkly to and fro; 

And offered him caves of buried wealth, 
If he with him would go;— 

But alike to all his proffered gifts, 
The poor old man said—* no!” 


Then did the demon’s blasted brow, 
Grow black with fearful blight; 

His eye-balls glowed like coals of fire, 
And shot out sulphury light; 

The very fiends would stand aghast, 
Before so dread a sight! 


Then the old man took God's blessed book, 
With meek and reverend air, 

And read of Jesus on the tree, 
Before his children there ; 

And, with a calm and pious trust, 
They knelt in solemn prayer. 


And as they prayed, the Demon quailed, 
And his gaze became less wild, 

His arm hung palsied at his side, 
And his fiery eye grew mild, 

Till he stood amid that holy scene, 
As powerless as a child ! 


And when they rose from off their knees, 
They stood in the rcom alone, 

For that meek prayer in heaven was heard, 
And the tempting fiend had flown; 

And a faint sweet light, like the smile of God, 
Throughout the dwelling shone! 


Thus day by day, and year by year, 
The old man watched with care, 

And at the stated twilight hour, 
The shapeless form was there, 

But the poor man, girded himself—with truth! 
And conquered the fiend—by prayer ! 


And day by day and year by year, 
The prayer worked with new might; 
For every time the Demon came, 
His form changed to the sight, 
Till at length, instead of a wicked fiend, 
He became a Child of Light! 


And when at length the old man died, 
And the sod o’er his form was pressed, 

His soul had treasures in heaven laid up, 
And his spirit in Christ found rest, 

And the angels of God ail welcomed him, 
And numbered him with the blest! 
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BROTHER JONATHAN ADVERTISING COVER. 





POSTAGE OF THE QUARTO JONATHAN.—Some of the country post- 
mnie having taxed Magazine postage upon the Quarto Jonathan, azd taxed 
it at two and even more shects, the publishers have applied for information at 
head quarters ; and the following reply is published for the information of al! 
concerned. Subscribers who are overcharged wij] show the postmaster who 
misconstrues the law the following letter : 


Post Office Department, 
Appointment Office, January 19, 1842. 

Gentlemen :—Your letter of the 11th instant is received. In reply to your in- 
vuiry, 1am authorised to inform you that the Library Edition of the Brother 
Jonathan, in Quarto form, is chargeable with newspaper postage. 

Very respectfully, 
PH. C. FULLER, 2d Assistant P.M. G. 
Messrs. Wilson & Company, New York City. 2 


MARRIED, 

In this city, on the 5th instant, by Judge Inglis, Zebulon Pratt, to Matilda Hath- 
away, both of North Middleborough, Plymouth County, Mass. 

In this city, on the 3d instant, by the Rev. Mr. Griffin, Mr. Peter V. Cook, to 
Miss Eletta Ann Coquilett, both of this city. 
— 


DIED, 


In this city, on the Sth instant, Anna Smith, wife of Frederick Diaper. 

In this pry on the 4th instant, Mr. James McLoughlin, aged 30 years. 

In Philadelphia, Pa., on the Ist inst., Mr. Isaac Scott, aged 79. 

At Fort Wayne, Arkansas, about March Ist, Capt Simouton of Ist Dragoons. 








~ & CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


DEAR SIRS—My wife was lying at death’s door in the last stage of consump- 
tion, her case was pronounced hopeless by a number of eminent physicians — 
Her friends had given up all hopes of her recovery, littie expecting to see her 
rise from that couch of death. But it was fated otherwise. A friend of mine 
calling to see me, induced me to make trial of your Clarified Horehound Candy. 
1 told him I thought it was useless, but after returning his request, I at last con- 
sented that she shou!d make a trial of it. She did try it, and the effects were 
unspeakable. We thought it was the benign influence of some guardian spirit 
instead of Pease’s Horehound Candy. I will ever be under lasting obligation to 
you more than I can ever repay you for. You can publish this, and let the world 
know what a truly wonderful cure your Candy has performed. Any person 
doubting the truth of your obedient servant, can call at my residence and see ny 








wife. 
JOSEPH SUDEN, No. 20 Avenue D. 
To Messrs. J. PEASE & SON, 45 Division st. 

AGENTS—Redding, 8 State st., Boston ; Zieber, 87 Dock st., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Robinson, 110 Baltimore st., Baltimore; Rawls § Co., 57 State st., Albany ; 
Haldeman, Louisville, Ky. ; Thompson & Co., Wheesing, Va.; Peck & Spere, 
Bennington, Vt.; J. A. Wadsworth, Providence, R. I. a9 It 


DAGUERBEOTYPE APPARATUS of all destriptions—Daguerreotype Plates 
of all sizes, warranted to be the genuine article. Superior Polishing Substance. 
Lenses and Miniature Cases, of all descriptions ; also, Apparatus for taking Like- 
nesses, with direciions that will enable a person of ordinary capacity, after their 
perusal, to operate the first time with complete success, carefully packed for 
transportation, and for sale by the manufacturer, WM. H. BUTLER. 

71-2 Bowery, cor. of Division-strect. 

Portraits taken every day except Sunday. 


THE BRANDRETH PILLS. 


“ What has been the longest known has been most censidered ; aud what has 
been most considered is best understood.” 


CONSIDERATIONS FOR PHYSICIANS AND 
THEIR PATIENTS. 


HE experience of every man who knows any thing of the nature and treat. 
T ment of disease, forces upon him the conclusion, that a proper purgative is 
the only medicine universally applicable. 

It is true, that in some cases, the Lancet, Antimony, Mercury, and remedies of 
the same class may appear to afford relief. But when this is so, it is because 
they are artificial modes, of lessening the humors in the body, while vegetable 
purgation with the 
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BRANDRETH PILLS 


is the natural one. They abstract the impurities ovr of the blood, while other 
remedies either take the BLoop itself, or while they tend to lessen its quantities, 
absolutely impart greater acridity to what is left behind. 

That the Principle of Purgation has too often suffered from the remedies em- 
ployed, no one caw doubt. For instance, a Physician is called to a patient, he 
finds him with furred tongue, sick stomach, pain in the head, and bowels disor- 
dered. The first thing he does is to give a purge; if it chance to be a good one, 
the patient gets well immediately. On the contrary, if it were a bad one, if, in- 
stead of being bland and cooling in its action, it were drastic, acrid or inert, it 
would in the former instance increase the evil symptoms of the disease, and in 
the latter produce no beneficial effect. So the Physician says, I find no good 
from the use of purges. I will now try emetics, but this, if the-patient be weak, 
is worse ; then comes Blood-Letting; but this is worse and worse ; at last, after 
a thousand fatal cases, our Physician has bought experience with the lives of his 
patients. A terrible currency this, but so it is. He now goes back to his bad 
purgative, for he finds that is better, infinitely better than other methods of 
treatment. There is, perhaps, not a Physician that has counted fifty summers, 
but could, if he choose, corroborate the above. it can be seen how important a 
good purgative is, if a bad one is useful. 
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Let me then endeavor to impress upon all men, Physicians ineluded, the im. 
portance of that Purgative which is bland, yet powerful, whose mild yet effica. 
cious action expels all impurities from the blood. Time will prove, nay, has 
already proved, that Brandreth’s Pills are a reliable purgative. It is a fact, 
which cannot be too often exposed, that the purgative generally administere, 
by physicians, cannot be :elied upon. Why isthis? First, because the purga- 
tive recommended by physicians are for the most part mercurial. Secondly, 
even if vegetable, they are selected without judgment, and therefore uncertain, 
and often dangerous in their action. Thirdly, when theyhappen to be of good 
qualities, yet they become dangerous from being mixed by unskilful persons, 
who; having no idea of their different affinities, mix ingredients which neutralize 
each other, or become poisnous. Fourthly, that boys and uneducated persons 
are so often left in charge of drug stores, that itis both unwise and unsafe to 
send to places from whence so many death warrants have been issued. That 
there are many respecable gentlemen, who are by profession druggists, I do not 
pretend to deny, but likethe two grains of wheat in Gratiana’s bushel of chaff, 
‘* you shall search all day ere you find them.” 

It should be uaderssood, that besides the purgatives being often dangerously 
compounded, it is not possible to obtain any from Doctors or Druggists, that do 
not weaken, and if used for any long period daily, that would not soon cause 
death. Any one who has been obliged to use them many days in succession, 
knows how true this description is. And herein is to be accounted for the repug- 
nance many persons exhibit to following the directions for using the BRaNDRETH 
Pills. The purgatives they have heretofore used have sodebilitated, so prostra- 
ted every faculty of mind and body, that they suppose all purgatives must have 
a similareffect. Butthe Branpretu Pivcs, although a purgative, are mild, yet 
energetic in their action, and every days’ use strengthens the body. This singu- 
lar result is known to be so by thousands; there is perhaps not a village or city 
throughout the extent of the Untrep States, but that contains witnesses to the 
truth of this statement. 

Let me impress upon consciencious physicians the importance of a trial of 
the BRANDRETH PILLS. Let them make only a fair trial of them, and they 
will concede the medicine is the best evacuant of the bowels hitherto discovered. 
The ingredients are all prepared expressly for the manufacture of the Brandreth 
Pills, and it is impossible. to obtain a purgative of the same properties, except 
from Dr. B. Brandreth. Let physicians and the world at large bear in mind, that 
the BRANDRETH PILLS may be taken, if necessary, for any length of time 
daily, not only without injury, but with a certainty of beneficial results. 

“This Universal Medicine mildly, but surely cleanses the whole extent ef the 
alimentary canal. It then gives increased power to the circulation of the blood, 
by which it deposits any impurities it may contain, in the bowels, which organ 
expels them from the body. 

“This action may be continued for days, or weeks, or months, as the mild- 
ness or urgency of the disease may demand. Or until the entire body has 
been evacuated and re-made from the food consumed.” 

How important it is that persons of feeble frame, of impure constitutions, 
should without delay commence with this pure and wholesome medicine. No 
time ought to be lost by using Lozengers or Candiesas medicine, which are bet- 
ter adapted for the destruction of the teeth, than for the cure of any disease. 
Experience has sufficiently €@sted that these remedies contain invariably calo 
mel, and other active chemical agents, that have a very destructive effect, of 
which there are too many individually convinced to their cest. 

The testimony in favor of the Brandreth Pills, and the numbers who are daily 
raised from a bed of misery by their use, render it imperative that all who are 
suffering from sickness should give them a wial. 

To ge ReMemMpeRED— 

That Brandreth’s Pills have stood « seyen years’ test in the United States. 

That they are a vegetable and innocent medibine, yet all powerful for the 
removal of diseases, whether chronic or recent, infections or otherwise. 

That they purify the blood, and stay the further progress of disease in the 
human body. 

That, in many cases, where the dreadful ravages of ulceration had laid bare 
ligament and bone, and where, to all appearance, no human means could save 
life, have patients by the use of these pills been restored to good healths, the 
devouring disease having been completely eradicated. 

That each box of the genuine has upon it THREE COPY-RIGUT LABELS. 

That each Jabel has two signatures of Dr. Benjamin Brandreth upon it. 

That there must be upon each box three signatures, thus : 

B. Branprertn, M. D. 

And three signatures thus: 

BNJAMIN BRANDRETH. 


The BRANDRETH PILLS are sold at Dr. Brandreth’s principal office, No. 
241 Broadway, between Park place and Murray st; also, at his retail offices, 274 
Bowery and 185 Hudson st., near Canal. Philadelphia office, 8 North Eighth st ; 
Baltimore, corner Laight and Mercer st; Boston, 19 Hanover st. Landreth, 
Charleston. Amos Head, East Bay, opposite Post Office Charleston. 

Entered according to act of Congress, by B. Brandreth, in the year 1842, in the 
Clerk’s office of the Southern District of NewYork. : mi19 4t 
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A CARD. 

i> MR. WILLIAMS, THE ENGLISH OCULIST, is returned, and may be 
consulted as usual, by the Dear and the Biinp, on the 2nd floor of 419 Broadway, 
(which in 1837 he called Providence House), from Ten to Two o'clock, and where 
his Remedies Nos. 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6,7, 8 and 9, may*be obtained from him, as well 
also of Doctor Doolittle his duly accredited agent for this State, at 245 Centre- 
street. None but post paid letters will be received. pee 
Dated New York, March 30th, 1842. =f ae ; 
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